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"(ilRLS, girls, the red 
cottage is taken ! " 

' No, Helen, yoii don't 
mcaii it 1 " 

•* I do, come and look, — 
:ill of you." 

I'ji they jumped, — Gay 
and Laura and Jemiy 
Arlington, — and followed 
Helen to the door. 
Yob, she was right. The red cottage was 
taken; for windows were open, curtains were 
flying, and on the little veranda a child was sit- 
ting in a low rattan-chair, rocking backward and 
forward with all her might. 
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" I wonder who they arc ? " said Gay, 
question iugly. 

" And what 's their name and whence they 
came," sang Jenny, in a hiughing undertone. 

" Name ? — their name is Topp I T-o-double- 
p," Helen informed them. 

"Topp!" Gay and Laura and Jenny almost 
shouted, in their astonishment. 

"Sh — , they'll hear you," cried Uelen, 
warningly. 

" But Topp ! ^7Jlat a name ! " ejaculated Gay. 

" Perhaps tliey'rc foreigners, — German may- 
be," suggested Laura. 

" Foreigners ! oh dear I 1 did hope if that cot- 
tage was let, — if we viu9t have sucli near neigh- 
bors, — they'd be nice," lamented Gay. 

" Foreigners are nice sometimes, I 'm sure," 
Jenny remarked encouragingly. " Look at the 
L' Estranges, and tlie Geresdorfs." 

** Yes ; of course L'Estranges and Geresdorffs 
are all right, — but Topps I Topps can't be the 
kind of people that are ' nice,' " and Gay shook 
her head mournfullv. 

" Maybe they are Von Topps. German names 
are so queer. The ' Von ' you know would make 
them noble," Jenny struck in here. 

Helen whirled about with the imi)etus of a 
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sudden recollection, and exclaimed, " I believe 
they are Vou Toppa ; I saw something else that 
I could n't make out on the trunks." 
' " Helen ! Helen ! " shrieked Gay, in half mock 
and half real horror, "You don't mean that jou 
went spying about their trunks." 

" Spying I " indignantly. " Of course I did n't. 
I was coming down the street, and Iiad to stop 
for au express wagon at the crossing. The ends 
of the trunks were fairly staring me in the face, 
and I couldn't help seeing 'Topp,' painted in 
great black letters on them." 

" And ' Von,' you think was tlie something you 
could n't make out ? I dare say it was John 
only," laughed Jenny. 

" No ; I do believe it was ' Von.' " 

" Yes ; let us believe it was Von," chimed in 
Gay, merrily, " and look Jenny, sec how pretty 
that child is, with her gold-ring hair blowing out 
over her head." 

" She looks Oi'rnian," commented Helen, 
"Oh, and see tlicrd^at that ujipcr window 
there are two girls." 

"Do they look like Germans witii the Von?" 
asked Laura, jecringly. " But eome, I tliink 
we're spying; let us go into the house." 

"Spying at this distance, 'way across halt 
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cii acre of lawn and a carriage-drive! A cat 
may look at a king, and anybody may look at 
a house," answered Gay. 

" And a baby who is a German * Von,' " still 
jeered Laura. 

But they turned nevertheless and followed 
Laura's advice, going back to the little parlor 
where Helen had surprised them with her 
news. 

Ever since the Arlingtons had come to live at 
The Pines, as their place was named, — and they 
had come early in June, — the red cottage had 
been a source of anxictv to the whole familv. 
Perhaps the yOung people would not have thought 
so much about it, it the older people had not. But 
from the first, from tlie time that Mr. Arlinirton 
had visited The Pines, with a view to purchas- 
ing the estate, they had heard constant laments 
about the too near neiirhl)orhood of that red cot- 
tage, and the bit of land that went with it, which 
the owner could not be prevailed upon to part 
with. But The Pines was one of the most delight- 
ful spots in that delightful vicinity, and this 
vicinity was just out of Newport, — out of the 
town, that is, on one of the beautiful roadways 
that give now and then a glimpse of the sea, — 
and so, spite of the possibility of undesirable 
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neighbors, Mr. Arlingtou liad bought The 
Pines, trusting that sutiie time or other the 
owner of the cottage would be induced to 
sell it. 

The Arlingtoiis were not foolishly exclusive 
people, they were not snobs. They were instead 
what wc might call real gentlefolks ; for the fam- 
ily for generations had been well placed in life, 
with cultivated and refined associutions. They 
were kind-hearted and sensible people too, as all 
real gentlefolks are. Their objection then to tlic 
neighborhood of the red cottage was not an exclu- 
sive or a snobbiBJi one ; it was the natural objec- 
tion of refined people to the possibility of being 
forced into close contact with unrefined or vulgar 
persons. 

"But there's one thing to comfort n»," Mr. 
Arlington had said after his purchase of Tlic 
Pines. "The red cottage wasn't lot last sum- 
mer, and it may not be this sumnior.'' 

So they comforted themselves all tlironfrh 
June and July, and were nearly, if not ijiiite, 
forgetting their fears, when suddenly, on the 
very first day of August, there were the cottage- 
windows wide open, curtains flying, piilTs of 
smoke issuing from the kitchen chimney, and 
all the other unmistakable evidences of occu- 
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pancy, from the flying curtains to the little 
figure in the rocking-ehair! 

"And sJie looks as if she'd come io stay," 
was Jenny's comment, as she followed her sis- 
ters into the house. " They '11 stay into October ; 
you see if they don't." 

Gay's look of horror at this declaration 
brought out a general burst of laughter. 

"They won't cat you, Gay, whatever they 
do," cried Jenny, giggling. 

"But the pond and the bridge, — we sha'n't 
have any right there now ! " responded Gay, 
in melancholy tones. 

" Sure enough, we never thought of that, 
girls I " exclaimed Helen, turning to Jenny and 
Laura. " The little pond and that dear little 
rustic bridge belong to the red cottage." 

There came a startled "' So it does I " from 
Laura, and a gasping " Oh," from Jenny, and 
then the four fell to considering the subject 
with the irravitv of real earnestness. 

The little pond with the rustic bridge had 
l)een one of their chief pleasures ever since they 
had come to The Pines. Here thev had had 
jMcnics without number; here they had fished 
for minnows, day after day ; and here, on the 
pretty stream, rocked their boat. 
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And to give all this up, or to share it with 
these Toppa ! 

" Von Topps, perhaps," offered Helen, when 
this latter alternative was presented by Jenny. 

At this, matter-of-fact Laura laughed, and 
said, " You don't any i»f you seem to think 
that these Topps, or Von Tojjps, may object to 
tharing." 

Gay put up her chin with a little air. Jenny 
looked surprised, and Helen exclaimed, " They 'd 
be very disa;;reeable if they did." 

" Shanng^ which of you sugjrestcd that, 
pray ? " asked Gay, with a certain cold little 
manner which they all knew. 

" I suppose I did," Jenny answered in a small, 
meek voice, 

" Well, I hope you won't suggest it to the — 
Topps." 

"Of course not, Gay, I just happened to 
think, as I remeinhcred our boat — " 

But Jenny did not finish her sentence, for at 
the word "boat" Gay started to Iht feet. In 
the next minute she had left tlic room, and her 
sisters saw her hurrying down the path that led 
to the stable. 

"She's {Tone for Michael to put the boat up," 
said Helen. "I wish she hadn't done that." 
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" Well, the boat is hers, — Uncle Dick's gift ; 
and he painted her name — *Gay' — on it him- 
self, you know. She tvoiddn^t want strangers 
to misuse it." 

'* No ; but it would have been nicer . to have 
spoken to them about it. She might have sent 
Michael with a jmlite little message, — a — a sort 
of apology, you know, — to tell them that we had 
been using the bridge and the grounds and the 
boat-house, but that we had left everything in 
order — " 

'' And that we 'd pay 'em for all the minnows 
we *d caught from the pond ! " laughed Laura. 
Then more seriouslv : " Neither the bridjrc*, nor 
the pond, nor the l)oat-house were theirs until 
they rented tlie place. We've had a perfect 
rio-ht to use them all until thev came ; so where 
would your apology come in?" 

'' Maybe they rented the place some time ago, 
and have had a right to it before they came and 
took possession." 

'' Well, that is finically honest and conscien- 
tious ! But to ease your mind on tliat point, 
Miss Helen, 1 know it wasn't rented last week, 
for 1 heard pai)a say so." 

" Still 1 do think Gay might have sent word, 
— or said something first. But to go and snatch 
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the boat away, right in their face and eyes, the 
day they arrive ! " 

*' ' Right ID their face and eyes ! ' Expressive, 
if not grammatical," and Laura laughed again. 

" Well, do you think it 's nice, Laura," Helen 
appealed, too anxiounly interested in Gay's de- 
linquences to heed Laura's critical shot at her 
grammatical blunder. 

"No, I don't, exactly; and yet, I don't 
think your way — that apology farce — would 
have been very nice eitlier. Tlie trouble is, we 
ought to have been told by that Mr. Henley 
who owns the cottage, or by his agent, that the 
place had been let, and then we should have 
had everything arranged." 

" Dear me," cried Jenny, impatiently, "these 
ToppB, or Vou Topps, are putting us all at sixes 
and sevens at the very start. I know I sha'n't 
like 'em. I feel in my bones, as old Nancy says, 
that ' they 're no account folks.' " 

" How absurd and unfair to talk like that 
about people that wc don't know a tiling about, 
— not a thing," [irotestcd Laura. 

Jenny, who liad been lying back among the 
cushions of the sofa playing with Tiniotliy, — 
a frisky Skyc-tcrrier, — pulled herself up at 
Laura's words, and, with a new air of interest. 
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said : '' 1 dare say they 're talking about us, 
this very minute. What fun to know what they 
were saying." 

" I dare say they are doing nothing of the 
kind," replied Laura, reprovingly. 

"Oh, yes, they are, — or they will do some- 
thing of the kind." 

And Jenny was right. As it happened, at 
the very moment that (Jay went down the path 
that led to the stable, two girls were standing 
side by side at an upper window of the cottage. 
Tiicy saw Gay as she approached Michael. 
They saw her stop and speak to the man ; then 
tliev saw him follow her as she turned and went 
to the pond. They lost sight of her in the bend 
around by the sudden slope of the little hill ; but 
presently they saw the Hutter of her white dress 
returning along the same path. The man was 
following as before, but what was that that he 
carried on his slioulders ? 



II. 

'^ It 's a boat, Lou ! " 
" So it is : " 

'' And look I — see, he is — yes, he is carrying 
it to the stable. I do believe they have taken 
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it oflE the pond because we have come. The 
very day we arrive, too, — how mean and 
stingy ! So these are your tip-top aristo- 
crats ! " scornfully. 

" But, Bell, perhaps they are only taking it 
in for repairs," 

"For repairs! You'll see!" 

" Well, the pond is on our side. Don't you 
know that papa said that a pond was on the 
place; and I suppose they thought — the Arling- 
tons — that they didn't want to — to seem to 
have taken possession of what did n't belong to 
them. It was like moving out of a house, you 
see, — they wanted to leave everything as they 
found it." 

"Oh, that's it! Well, I hope it is just as 
you say, Lou, but it looks to mc as if these 
Arlingtons were going to turn their backs 
on us," 

" Oh, no, tlicy can't 1 When they see us they '11 
take such a fancy to lis they won't want lis 
out of their sight, we'll look so nice and ami- 
able. I shall go out and lose myself on their 
grounds, and then I shall meet one of them. 
and smile like this," making a funny liltle 
grimace, " and in a sweet little voice like 
this," taking on a soft, cooing tone, "I shall 
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say, ' I hope I 'm not trespassing ; but I 
haven't learned yet just where our grounds 
leave off, and I — ' " 

" Oh, Lou, Lou, don't make me laugh ; the 
dav is too hot 1 '* 

But " Lou " went on with her burlesque until 
her sister flung lierself on the bed in a paroxysm 
of laugliter. When, after a minute or two, they 
liad both quieted down a little, Bell suddenly 
sat up, and said, — 

^" Lou, 1 'm going to ask papa," both of the 
girls pronounced the word par per ^ " to buy us 
a boat ; and wc '11, or you may, invite that 
stingy, stuck-up Arlington girl, when you meet 
her in the (/rounds^ to use it whenever she 
wants to." 

" So we will ! What fun ! " 

" liut you won't, you won't dare to say a 
word to her, Lou ! " r 

" Well, I sha'n't go at her and say, ' You 
mean, stingy, stuck-up thing, you! we^ve got a 
boat now, and you're welcome to use it all that 
you want to ; and we offer it to you just to 
shame you, — to heap coals of fire on your 
stingy head.' I aha'nt dare to say that to 
her ! " 

Bell began to giggle again. 
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" No, I slia'n't dare to say that to her ; but — 
oh, you'll see, it'll coine 'round somehow," As 
she said this, the girl leaned back upon the 
louuge upon whieh she liad seated hci-sclf, 
and took up a banjo that had just been un- 
packed, and began to finger it with no unskilful 
touch. 

" Play ' Way down upon de 8wanee riber,' 
Lou." 

And Lou played, with a soft, light movement, 
that rippling yet plaintive melody, and then to a 
vibrating accompaniment she sang, in a sweet, 
fresh voice, the pathetic words, Bell joining in 
the chorus with a full contralto. At the end of 
the last stanza, Bell looked across at her sister 
and said : "I wonder if the Arliugtons have got 
a banjo." 

" Almost everybody has a banjo now." 

■>I know one thing they haven't got," ex- 
claimed Bell. 

''What is that?" 

" Your voice." 

"Well, they've got everything else that we 
have, and everything that we have n't." 

" How }-on do hanker, as Aunt Ann says, after 
these Arhngtons. You teased papa to fake this 
place just because the Arlingtons had tlie ne.\t 
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house. I noticed the minute he said that Mr. 
Wcudell Arlington owned the next estate, that 
you were fierce to come here. Oh, I saw through 
you ; I understood. You thought you 'd get in 
with these big-bugs," and Bell nodded and 
laughed at her sister. . 

But her sister did not respond with her usual 
sympathy. There was, instead, a look of annoy- 
ance on her face, and after a little pause she 
said : " ' Get in with these big-bugs.' I wish you 
you wouldn't say such — such kind of things. 
Bell." 

•' Now don't put on airs. Lulu." 

" 1 'm not putting on airs." 

" Yes, you are putting on airs, when you can't 
stand a thing said^ that you can r7o/" 

'* That I can do! What do you mean, 
Isabel?" 

" 1 mean, Louisa Topp, that you 've been trying 
to get in with the Arlingtons ever since you saw 
them at Great Harbor last summer." 

"''Trying to get in'? I should like to know 
what 1 did to tri/." 

"' Well, wanting to get in, then. You joined 
that charity club for nothing in the world but 
because you thouglit you should meet these girls ; 
and 1 fully expected you to leave when you found 
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tln.'V didn't iM-ltniLT to it. 1 caii"r think. Lou, 
what's lijot into vou this veur or two. You 
did n't use to be like tliis. You used to be 
a real independent little thing. You M play with 
all the poor little children that you met, — you 
didn't seem to feel any difference between them 
and the rich ones ; and now you just run after 
rich people." 

" Oh, Bell, Bell, I don't run after them ! You 
don't understand. It i8 7it rich people I care 
for, or want to know. It — it 's peoj)le who have 
been — who have been always like the Arling- 
tons." 

" Well, they have always been rich people." 

" No, no ; I mean who have always been used 
to educated, cultivated society. Oh, Bell, I 've 
laughed with you at Uncle Oliver's queer mis- 
takes, his grammar, and his pronunciation, and 
his wavs ; but all the time I 've been so mortified. 
Even when we are alone, the whole tiling hurts 
me. 

*' Why, Lou, lots of people of Uncle Oliver's 
age make mistakes, talk bad grammar, and mis- 
pronounce words.'' 

*' Not such kind of people as the Arlingtons," 
returned Lou, impatiently. 

" Well, lots of people, nice people, do. Why, 
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papa does, sometimes, — not like Uncle Oliver, 
but still he does make mistakes ; and I 've heard 
ever so many of papa's friends, nice business men, 
and vou have too, make such mistakes." 

" Oh, yes; you and /have heard these mistakes 
of course," with pointed emphasis; "we see the 
— the kind of people who make such mistakes. 
The Arlingtons don't and never did." 

" Oh, no ; the Arlingtons are perfect ! Mr. 
Wendell Arlington hasn't a fault! I don't sup- 
pose he ever made a mistake in his life," with 
scornful derision ; " but I would n't change my 
father, Louisa Topp, for all the Arlingtons that 
ever lived ! " 

" Xor I, nor I ! Oh, I love papa as well as 
vou do Isabel. You don't understand what 1 
mean, how I feel. I love papa dearly, dearly, 
better than anybody, than anything. But en n't 
a person have a love too for other things, — for- 
nice cultivated ways of speaking, and all that? 
Papa himself likes that ; he has saidf to me 
more than once that he did, and tliat he has 
always been sorry that he could n't have gone to 
college, that he couldn't — that he didn't give 
more attention to such things when he was 
young. And 1 — I'm sorry with him. I 'd give 
anything, all our money, if papa had what he 
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hasn't, — jimt tlie one thing that he hasn't, a 
fine education." 

" But papa is an intelligent man, and he talka 
very well about what he knows, — busincus 
and politics. What if he docs mispronounce a 
woi'd now and then, or slip in sri'animar? We're 
right in the thick of all this grammar business at 
school, and that's the reason we notice every lit- 
tle thing, or the reason youAo. Thank poodness, 
I'm not so sensitive! The fact is," and Bell 
laughed, " you 're born above your station, Lou, as 
story-books say. How happy you would be if it 
should turn out, real etory fashion, that you 
had been chauffcd in the cradle, and was the 
daughter of some high and mighty aristocrat 
whose ancestors had been brought up on — 
what's that old grammar? — oh, Lindley Mur- 
ray's grammar — and graduated at Harvard." 

Lou joined in the laugh for a moment ; then 
she burnt out vehemently, " I would n't change 
you and papa and Daisy for anybody. I 'tl take 
you," laugliing a little again, " faults and all, and 
be thankful for you ; but, oh I I would — I would, 
if I could, change Uncle Oliver and Aunt Ann, 
and these horrid, vulgar Topp cousins. When 
Uncle Oliver dines with us, and tucks his napkin 
under his chin, and roars at us in that loud voice 
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of his, it makes me sick, sick ; and I think then 
I 'd be happy to belong to the poorest family 
in the world, if it was refined and nice-man- 
nered. Uncle Oliver's money makes it worse ; 
it advertises him, and he advertises himself be- 
cause of his money. Oh, I 'm so tired of hear- 
ing him say, ' I was a poor boy when I came 
to the city ;' and to hear him go on with the old 
story of how he lived and worked, winding up 
with, ' I 'm a self-made man,' all the while jing- 
ling his money in his pocket, — oh, I'm sick 
and tired and ashamed, not because he was a 
poor boy, but at his brag about I - I — I ! " 

" Why, Lou, I did n't know that you took 
Uncle Oliver so hard, or that you felt so ' way 
down deep,' as Daisy says, about all this culture 
business. But I don't know what can be done ; 
1 don't see but what vou '11 have to stand us, 
Lou, — Uncle Oliver and all." 

"'Stand you!' Oh, of course you think 
I'm horrid and hateful and silly, to feel as 
I do I" and the tears suddenlv rushed into 
Lou's eyes, and her voice broke. 

" I don't, I don't think any such thing, Lulu. 
1 think you're all right. You're only out of 
place, — a piece of royal Worcester ware that 's 
somehow got mixed up with common crockery. 
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But hark, there 's pa]>a I " us a loud, cheerful 
voice was heard calling, '* Girls, where are 
you ? " 

Mr. John Topp was a very indulgent father. 
Perhaps he was more indulgent than he would 
have been it his wife iiad lived ; b<it when little 
Daisy came into the world, three years ago, her 
mother weut out of it, leaving her three children 
to the sole care of their father; and he had 
tried his best to do his duty by them and make 
them happy. So wlien the then thirteen-year- 
old Louisa wept at the project of a " lady 
housekeeper" to be put iu charge over them, 
in place of " old Hannah," — a down-East coun- 
try-woman, who had been with Mi-a. Topp for 
a good many years as a sort of general manager 
and help, — when Louisa wept and lamented 
this proposed project, her father gave it up, 
once for all, though the Topp relations said it 
was very foolish, and that the girls would run 
wild, and things go to wrack and ruin. But 
this prophecy was not fulfilled. The girls, of 
course, would have been benefited by a lady's 
influence ; but if Bell became a little more of 
a tomboy, it was iu an innocent fashion enough, 
— for old Hannah, though she was an uncul- 
tured country-woman, had a great deal of good- 
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Louisa's protest ; hut at the sani 
it iucuinbent upon himself to loc 
girls a little more constantly than 
would have done; and so it hac 
habit to run down from his busin 
quently, and whenever he came, h 
out, the instant he entered the ho 
where are you?" 

III. 

It was the 15th of August, and H( 
ton's birthday. From early mornir 
tions for a birthday party, in the w 
and various decorations, had been 
on the grounds. Helen had insisted 
the party a five-o'clock tea, though 
had all laughed at the i^'**' 
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used to call 'cambric tea' when we were little 
children." 

"Of course," answered Helen, composedly, 
*' I 'm going to have real tea. Why, I.'m fifteen 
years old to-day." 

" But mamma is n't going to allow you to 
begin to drink tea because you are fifteen, ia 
she ? " asked downright Laura. 

" There is n't any talk about * allowing,' " re- 
plied Helen, disdainfully. " I am going to have 
tea, — not very strong, but tea," with emphasis. 
The Arlingtona were, as I have said, real 
gentlefolk ; and tliey had been taught gentle 
manners all their lives, both by example and 
precept. To be polite to each other had been 
one of the laws of the nursery, and in this way 
they had grown up together with a sort of 
mutual forbearance that had eased off a good 
many disagreements. In tlie present instance 
a very promising little disagreement had started 
up, which might soon have developed info a 
quarrel if Laura had not checked herself. It 
was on her tongue to say, as Helen emphasized 
her tea so confidently, — 

" It is a play -tea, after all, that you 're going 
to have; for I know all the girls that you'll 
invite, and none of them have been used to 
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_ 

drinking tea. They hate it, as you do, — as I 
do ; and 90 the whole thing will be ridiculous, 
and they'll laugh at you." Checking this 
speech, however, when she saw Belen's state 
of mind, Laura went her way, which was at that 
moment on an errand to the greenhouse. Meet- 
ing Gay and Jenny a minute later, she relieved 
her mind to them, and found that they were 
entirely sympathetic. 

" Yes ; of course to call the party a five-o'clock 
tea is absurd," agreed Gay ; " and I wonder how 
mamma came to consent to it." 

"It's Uncle Dick who started the notion," 
cried out Jcnnv. 

" Uncle Dick ? " 

" Yes ; when he sent her that tea-set from 
Japan, he said in his letter to her, 'Now you 
can give a five-o'clock tea.'" 

''Just his fun, that was all," exclaimed 
Gay. 

" Yes, of course ; but it put the notion into her 
head all the same," declared Jenny. 

" But how mamma came to consent is what I 
can't understand," still persisted Laura. 

" Mamma laughed when Helen asked her — I 
heard her. I think mamma thought it was 
funny. You know mamma often thinks things 
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are funny," and Jenny herself gave a little 
laugh here. 

" But did mamma know she was going to put 
'Tea at five' in the comer of her invitation 
cards ? " 

"Yes ; and that was what mamma laughed at 
more than anything," 

" I suppose Helen seems very young to 
mamma, she is so small, and the whole 
affair is like child's play to her," sighed 
Laura, who was only a year and a half older 
than Helen. 

Gay, who was seventeen, smiled in a little 
superior way, and feeling that she understood 
something how mamma felt, said sweetly : " Af- 
ter all, I don't think we need fret about the 
matter." 

" But the girls will all think that Helen is 
ridiculous," lamented Laura. 

But Laura was mistaken. Every girl of those 
who were incited thougjit that little sentence in 
the corner of the card, " Tea at five," was " per- 
fectly lovely," Of course not one of them drank 
tea; not one of them but hated the taste of it; 
but not one of them but had yearned over those 
dear beautiful little cups and saucers, that tliey 
saw everywJierc, and that grown-up people made 
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much of. And to have a tea-party themRelves, 
with real tea like the grown-ups! They all of 
them remembered the little doll tea-parties they 
had enjoyed more than anytliing else, when they 
were bits of children. Thpy had had nothing 
quite so charming since. If anything had made 
them regret growing up into the teens, it was 
growing away from those tea-parties. And now, 
and now, here was a regular tea-party. " Oh, it 
was perfectly lovely ! " Not one of the guests 
would have been late for the world, and punctu- 
ally at a little before five o'clock, they came 
trooping in ; and exactly as the clock struck five, 
every one of them pressed forward to take one of 
the dainty little cups filled with real tea, — not 
very strong, just a clear amber color. They 
saw it poured out from the pretty tea-pot, and 
every one, when the question was asked, " Will 
you take cream or a slice of lemon ? " every one 
answered, " Lemon, if you please," with a delight- 
ful sense that they were being treated with the 
same kind of ceremonv that their mothers and 
older sisters received at their parties. " This 
is Russian tea, you know," whispered one 
and another, tapping the slice of lemon in 
the cup with the tiny spoon, and exchanging 
looks of admiration. 



► 
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All this appreciation and admiration was too 
apparent to lie mistaken; and Laura, who with 
Gay presided over the tea-table, said softly to 
her sister : " They don't tliink it is ridiculous 
at all." 

And Gay answered, smothering a laugh : 
" Ridiculous ! They think it is perfectly de- 
lightful ! It is the greatest success I ever 
saw," 

When later a more substantial refreshment 
was served in the pretty open tent, and the 
guests were disposing of various solid dainties, 
with the usual accompaniment of lemonade, 
Laura and Gay still heard little murmurs of 
appreciation here and there, about " that Rus- 
sian tea." It was a great success indeed. 

Outside of the Arlington grounds, — the boun- 
dary lines of Tlie Pines, — the red-cottage girls, 
in sight and sound of the festivities, and yet not 
of it, were in anything but an enjoyable state of 
mind. 

Five-year-old Daisy, early iti the day, had 
brought into the house a card that she had 
picked up in her wanderings. It had been 
trodden under foot, and was very much grass- 
stained, but spite of this, it was very easy to 
read the invitation written thereon. 
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" Where did you find this, Daisy ? " Louisa 
asked severely. 

" Over dere," nodding her golden head back- 
ward toward the Arlington grounds. 

" Daisy, you 're a naughty girl ! Have n't I 
told you that you mustn't go over there, — 
that you mustn't go one step beyond that 
little path that runs the other side of the 
lawn ? " 

"I lied to go," responded Daisy to this. 

" You had to go, — what do you mean ? " 

'' I hed to go wif the doggie. He tame after 
me, I hed to go back wif him, — he wouldn't 
go back wifout me," and Daisy lifted a pair of 
guileless blue eyes to her sister's face. 

" Oh, Daisy, you know that is n't any excuse ! 
You know you 've been a naughty girl. Now 
look here: once for all remember, that you're 
7iot — to (/o — across that path — ijito the Arlinf/' 
ton grounds for any reason whatever. Do you 
understand ? " 

Daisy wrinkled up her small forehead, and 
pouted her rosy lips. But the next minute 
the wrinkles were smoothed out as she asked, 
" S'pose one o' dose dirls tomes after me ? " 

Louisa laughed, though a little bitterly, as 
she answered : " Well, you need n't * s'pose ' 
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aDjtfaing of that kind, for ' dose dirls ' won't 
come after you in a hurry," 

" Just look at that, Bell," Louisa said a min- 
ute later, to her siBter. " Daisy picked it up." 

" Oh, Misa Helen Arlington invites her friends 
to her birthday party, does she? But what — 
what is this in the comer ? ' Tea at five o'clock.' 
Well, it I ever heard of anything like that ! 
Girls of that age having five-o'clock teas ! If 
that 's what you call sensible ! Why, it is 
ridiculous ! " 

" / don't think it 's ridiculous- I think it 'b 
independent and original." 

" Independent and original to have five-o'clock 
tea!" 

" I mean for girls of that age." 

" Lou, I believe if the Arlingtons should send 
out invitations for a luncheon-party, with 'Bos- 
ton baked-beans ' written in the corner of the 
cards, that you 'd think it was beautiful ! " 

" I should, if they 'd invite me to it." 

Bell looked up (juickly ; there was a sound 
of tears in her sister's voice. 

" Lou, you did n't expect to be invited to this 
party ? " 

" Of course I did n't, when they have n't taken 
the slightest notice of us, as neighbors." 
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*' Did you expect they M call on us ? ^* 

" I don't know what I expected." 

'* I know one thing, — you expected to meet 
some of them in the grounds, and to strike 
up that cheerful little conversation you had 
planned." 

" Oh, that was only fun, Bell." 

" Fun or not, you did have hopes that way. 
I knew you would n't meet 'em. Catch one of 
them coming over into our lot ; and t/ou would n't 
dare to go over into theirs. If you 'd only 
known a little sooner now, about this party, you 
might have done something ; " and Bell stopped 
and laughed at the thought that had come into 
her mind. 

Lou waited a moment, then impatiently, 
" Well, go on ; I might have done what ? " 

" You might have written a little note — a po- 
lite little note, such as 9/ou can write — offering 
them," and here Bell's voice rose in imitation 
of a public speech, "the use of our boat on 
this festive occasion which you perceive is in 
progress ! It 's a great deal prettier and a 
bigger boat than theirs ; but you need n't have 
said that, they would have seen it, and — " 

But Bell's words were cut short bv the 
extraordinarv action of Louisa, who, at this 
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point, casting aside all Iier unhapp)' listless- 

nesB, jumped to her feet, and ran across the 

room to her little writing-desk. 

■' Lou, you are not going to do it now f " 

" I am ! I am ! Now is the Tcry time. Bell, 

you 're the brightest girl I know ! " 



IV. 

The party went on delightfully, without the 
slightest hitch, until one of the guests suddenly 
came running up to Ray with the words, "Oh, 
you 've a new boat, have n't you ; and is n't it 
a beauty ? " 

" It 's a new boat, — yea ; but it is n't ours. 
It belongs to the people who have the next 
place, as the pond does, now ; for unfortunately 
for us, the pond is on their side." 

** And they won't let you use it ? How 
horrid." 

" We have n't asked them ; we don't know 
them," answered Gay, with all her seventeen- 
year-old dignity. 

A very subdued *' Oh " dropped from the lips 
of the guest, who was one of the youngest of the 
company. But subdued as it was. Gay cauglit 
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the uote of disappointment it conveyed; and 
wlien another and another of the girls followed 
with the same question, poor Guy began herself 
to feel very much subdued. 

Then presently Helen came running up just 
as the others turned away. "Oh, Gay," she 
whispered excitedly, "the girls have been ask- 
ing me about the boat. They all anticipated go- 
ing on the pond." 

" Yes, I know ; I explained the matter to 
tliem, and of course you did." 

" They are so disappointed. Gay, though they 
tried to hide it." 

'' Well, I don't see what we can do about it ; 
but don't stand here, Helen, go and start up a 
tenuis game. Come, we'll go together." 

The tennis game was started, but it went 
rather languidly ; and Helen felt as if her party, 
which had begun so delightfully, was going to 
turn out a failure, all because of that pond and 
the boat. 

'" Oh dear, I wish we 'd never had a boat there, 
and then there wouldn't have been any disaj)- 
pointmcnt I " she said to herself, wishing at the 
same time that, '* Gay had n't been so stiff at the 
start, had just left her boat where it was, and 
been a little neighborly.'^ She was thinking in 
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this strain, as she stood overlooking the game, 
when one of the maids approached and handed 
her a note. She opened it rather listlcaaly ; but 
tlie moment she had read the contents, she 
started off with the speed of tlie wind after Gay, 
who had left the tennis-ground a few minutes 
hefore. 

"Gay! Gay !" she called. 

Gay turned rather impatiently. " What in 
the world was the matter now ! " she thought. 

But Helen's face had lost all its depression. 
She was looking eager, animated, and happy, as 
breathless and rosy she caught up with her sister 
and handed the note to her, exclaiming as she 
did so, " Read that, Gay." 

And Gay read ; — 

"Miss Louisa Topp and her sister will be very glad if 
Miss Ilulun Arlington will make tise of their boat and the 
pond at any dmu she jilcases." 



" Now, Gay. is n't tiiat nice and kind, to send 
just now when she sees that we have coinpuny 
and must miss the boat so ? " cried Helen, the in- 
stant she saw that her sister had come to the end 
of the note. 

" But, Helen, you are not thinking that you can 
accept this — this favor from these girls? Don't 
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you see that it is very presuming o? them to 
come forward like this when we have n't taken 
any notice — made any advances to them ? " 

" No, no, I don't, Gay, I don't ; and — there 's 
mamma on the piazza ; I 'm going to show the 
note to her — I 'm going to ask Aer." 

Mrs. Arlington read the note, and listened to 
both sides of the question with a calm, dispas- 
sionate air. Then, looking up, she said, " My 
dear, I think with Helen that the note is nice 
and kind ; and I think it would be wnkind, and 
unladylike to refuse to accept what is thus 
oflfered." 

" Well, Mamma, of course you know what 
will have to follow this acceptance ? " 

" What is that, my dear ? " and mamma smiled 
that half-mischievous, girlish smile of hers, as 
she asked this. 

Gay flushed. " Why, we shall have to — to 
make neighbors of them, — to call on them." 

*' You will have to be polite, certainly ; but 
politeness doesn't hurt anybody. However, I 
don't see as there is but one thing to be done 
now, Gay." 

Gay looked up and across the wide lawn with 
a little start. 

"It's done already. Mamma; look, there is 
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Helen with the Bailley girls on their way to the 
pond ! " 

Mrs. Arlington gave another little laugh. 
" Yes ; I saw Helen start off the moment I had 
spoken in favor of accepting the offer. But I do 
hope she hasn't forgotten to send her thanks 
before she makes use of the boat." 

No ; Helen was not one to forget that. The 
instant her mother had spoken, she had flown 
to the writing-desk in the reception-room and 
dashed off hurriedly a brief but very hearty note 
of thanks to Miss Louisa Topp and her sister 
for their kind offer, — which note she despatched 
at once ta the cottage. Then, oh, for the i)ond 
and the boat! No misgiving, not a thought of 
anything possibly disagreeable to follow, dis- 
turbed this happy, relieved Helen. Her party, 
which had begun so successfully with its five- 
o'clock tea, would go on to a triumphant ending. 
A triumphant ending it was indeed, and as the 
good-byes were said, the conventional words, 
" I 've had a lovely time," or " a beautiful time," 
or " a splendid time," said by one and another 
to the happy hostess, had a genuine ring of de- 
light that there was no mistaking. 

As the last carriage with its merry freight 
rolled out of the grounds, Helen caught her 

3 
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youngest sister about the waist and waltzed 
down the piazza with her. 

" Oh, has n't it been a success, though ? " she 
cried. 

" It would n't have been if the Topps had n't 
helped," responded Jenny, laughing. 

'' Was n't it nice and kind, though ? " 

As Helen asked this question, she looked first 
at one and then another of her sisters. 

Laura and Jenny agreed that it was very nice. 

Gay only said, " Of course you know you 
must call on these girls to-morrow." 

Helen glanced at Gay irresolutely for a mo- 
ment, then she said, " I sent a note of acceptance 
and thanks to them, as quick as I could." 

" Yes ; but because of that acceptance of the 
favor, you must call." 

Helen up to this time had not thought beyond 
the hour, — the hour of her relief from anxiety, 
and the final crowning success of her party. 
But these words, and then her own good train- 
ing and good sense, showed her that Gay was 
right. 

"I — I suppose you would n't go with mc. 
Gay?" she asked presently, in a very subdued 
tone. 

" I ? Why, no ; the note was addressed di- 
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rectly to J'ou, and to no one else. There is no 
necessity for any of the rest of us to go." 

" No, I suppose not," very meekly, and in a 
still more subdued tone. 

" I '11 go with you," suddenly spoke up Laura. 

Gay turned upon Laura a reproving look. 
Wliy could not Laura keep still ; why could not 
Laura mind her own affairs ? If it had been 
Jenny now, who liad proposed to go, there would 
have been no harm. But Laura ! — Laura, who 
was always arguing on the wrong side! 

Laura caught Gay's reproving look, she 
caught, too, Helen's subdued cxpresBiou, and 
then and there, she began, — 

" I don't sec," she said, " why we should act 
as if these Topp girls wore going to contaminato 
us. I 'm sure they have done a very nice, kind 
thiug; and it was prettily done, too. Gay, you 
yourself could n't have written a prettier note." 

Gay only smiled ; that smile of Gay's was 
sometimes very exasperating to Laura. It was 
now ; and she went on, in consequence, a little 
more independently, not to say defiantly. 

" I don't see for my part what we have against 
them. It was the name tliat was criticised first; 
and then Jenny thougiit they might be Von 
Topps, and Helen was sure they were ; and when 
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it was found that they were only plain Topps, we 
took it for granted they must be horrid and vul- 
gar. And we have seen nothing, nothing horrid 
and vulgar about them, in the time they 've been 
here." 

Gay smiled again. " No," she said ironically, 
" we have n't seen one of these girls sauntering 
down that hot, shadeless path nearest our 
grounds, day after day, with her little sister. We 
have n't heard her say, ' No ; Daisy must n't go 
on the other side until she is invited.' We 
have n't seen, we have n't heard the other sister 
romping and racing down the path with two or 
three boys a little older than herself ; and we 
have n't heard her call out to them, ' Sing out 
when you get there, will you?' We haven't 
heard any of these things, have we?" 

Helen looked troubled, and Jenny giggled at 
this; but Laura stood her ground like a little 
man, and declared she did not see any great 
harm in any of these things, and then with a 
triumphant nod, she cried : 

" When Marie L'Estrange used to say to Uncle 
Dick, ' I '11 go you one better,' and ' You 'd better 
believe it,' and ' That takes the cake,' and things 
of that kind, you used to laugh and think it 
was funnv." 
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Gay flushed. This was a sharp shot of 
Laura's; but spit^ of her momentary discom- 
fiture the older sister said calmly : " Oh, Marie 
L'Estrange! She is half foreign, you know, 
and caught up the slang of the country as 
foreigners do; but you knew the minute she 
spoke, that it was just taken on for fun, — like 
a quotation, — that she was not in the habit of 
hearing it constantly in the daily talk of those 
with whom she associated." 

" The people who associated with her heard it 
pretty constantly," retorted Laura, quickly. 

Gay made no response to this ; but with an 
air of easy indifference, which was meant to, and 
did, end the conversation, she stepped in over 
the low sill of tljp long French window that led 
into the drawing-room. 



V. 



" Oh, Bell, they 've called ! " 

''Who's *they'? Oh, I might know,— 
those everlasting Arlingtons! Well, I hope 
you didn't faint away for joy." 

" They 're so nice. Bell. Come into the house, 
and let me tell you about it.' 



» 
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''No ; I can't go a step further. I 've walked 
ten miles, I do believe ; and I *m dead tired." 
And Bell flujig herself into a big rocker upon 
the piazza, and pulled off her gloves and hat ; 
then beginning to fan herself with the latter, 
she said : " There, go ahead with your Arlijig- 
ton story ! " 

" They were just as nice as they could be. Bell. 
Thanked us again for the boat — " 

"Did they apologize for taking theirs off the 
first day we came ? " 

"No, of course not, Bell. I told you then 
they did n't mean any harm by that. They 
knew the pond was on our side, and they just 
took their boat off to make room for ours. But 
do let me go on with what I was telling you 
about their call. They were so sorry you were 
out ; and then when Daisy came running in all 
dirt, for she had been making mud-pies, and 
they saw I was mortified, they laughed and said 
the nicest things ; and one of them — Helen — 
took Daisy in her lap and talked with her. I 
was on pins though when Daisy was talking, for 
you never know what she 's going to say ; but 
she did very well, though there tvas one thing, — 
Helen was asking her who she loved best, and 
Daisy answered, ' The little doggie ' ; and I said, 
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* She means your little dog, they 've become 
great friends;' and then Helen laughed and 
said, ' Oh, Timothy ! — yes, he 's a very nice 
doggie ; but does n't Daisy love her papa ? ' — 
she pronounced it ' papa,' and Daisy did n't know 
what she meant, and she shook her head, and 
said, * No, no, Timoty, Timoty ; ' and then Helen 
asked her, * Well, who else do you love ? ' and 
Daisy said * j^arper,' just as we ^ve always said it, 
you know, and Helen exclaimed, ' Of course, 
I knew you loved papa,' and what do you think, 
Daisy burst out with, ' No, no ; I love parper ; 
don't know any popar/' — you should have heard 
her bring that ' pop-par ' out. The Arlington 
girls giggled, and so did I." 

" Well, I don't see what you make so much of 
that for," Bell struck in here. " More folks say 

* parper * and ' warmer,' as we do, than ' pa^a ' 
and ' mamwia.' But I know you think ' papa ' 
and 'mam7?ia' are more aristocratic, and that 

* parper' and 'marmer' are common,^^ 

Lou laughed a little, and blushed a little ; but 
she did not deny Bell's accusation, and pres- 
ently, encouraged doubtless by this tacit ac- 
knowledgment of the truth of her words, Miss 
Bell offered her advice in this wise : " I 'm glad 
you 're so pleased, Lou ; but you must n't make 
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too much of this piece of politeness. Of course 
they had to call after your oflfer of the boat; 
and if I were you, I would n't be in too much of 
a hurry to return the call." 

" But, Bell, in that book about good manners, 
it says you must return a first call very soon. 
And I read somewhere else that it must be 
within the week." 

" My gracious, Lou, I should think you were 
twenty instead of only sixteen, with your dresses 
at the top of your boots, yet ; but I don't care 
what your books say, / should n't be in a 
hurry to return this call. They had to make 
it ; 't is n't as if they came because they wanted 
to, without any excuse. You just show 'em 
now that you were n't running after 'em when 
you sent 'em that offer of the boat, — though you 
were all the same." And Bell gave a short 
laugh as she thus wound up. 

Whiln this conversation was taking place 
on the piazza of the red cottage, in the little 
parlor at The Pines, Helen and Laura Arling- 
ton were answering their sister Jenny's ques- 
tions in regard to their visit. Jenny had 
run out to meet her sisters as she saw them 
approaching. 

" Oh, come in, come in I " she cried joyfully^ 
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" and tell me all about those dear, dreadful 
Topps ; I 'm aching to hear." 

"Where's Gay?" 

*' Oh, Gay 's gone into town. You did n't sup- 
pose Gay would wait to hear ; Gay won't show 
any curiosity about those dreadful Uopps." 

"They're not dreadful at all, — are they, 
Laura ?" was Helen's rather indignant reply. 

" Dreadful ? No, of course not. But we only 
saw one of the two girls, and ^the little sister," 
answered Laura. 

" But tell me, how did she look, — the big one ; 
and which was it, — the one who sent the 
note, — ' Louisa ' ? " 

" Yes, the one who sent the note, — ' Louisa ; ' 
the little sister calls her Lulu. She 's very 
pretty, and the little sister is a darling." 

" Helen fell in love with the little sister. She 
took her up in her lap, and — " Here Laura 
laughed as the thought struck her, "Tried to 
teach her the meaning of the word * papa.' " 

" What do you mean, Laura ? " 

" Ask Helen," and Laura laughed again. 

Helen, joining in the laugh, repeated her con- 
versation with the child. 

'* How ignorant ! " exclaimed Jenny. 

** Now, Jenny, that shows that you are igno- 
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rant. A great many people say * parper ' and 
' marmer.' " 

" Not people such as ive know." 

" Oh, Jenny, Ida Grey used to say it. Because 
you 've been in the habit of hearing most of the 
people that we know say * papa 'and * mamma, ' you 
must n't think that the other way of pronouncing 
it is ignorant. It's — it's just a habit," said 
honest, downright Laura, who would always 
stand up for fair play. 

" But you told it as if — " 

*' Yes, I know, — as if I thought it was something 
against the Topps, — something vulgar ; but I 
did n't mean that. We thought it was so funny 
and cunning of the little girl, didn't we, 
Helen ? " 

" Yes ; but, Laura, what made us notice it 
more, and — and what made it funnier, was the 
way the older sister Louisa tried to make it 
seem, or to make Daisy understand, that ' joarper' 
and ' papa ' were the same ; and the way the little 
thing turned on her, and wrinkled up her bit of a 
nose, and said, ' No, no ; don' know any pop-par.' " 

" There you see the big girl — this Louisa — 
knew that ' parper ' was n't the right way to pro- 
nounce it, and she was mortified," spoke up 
Jenny. 
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" She knew it was n't our way ; that was all 
she thought of," said Laura, shortly. 

" And she wanted to please us." 

*' Yes ; that was the only thing I did n't like in 
her," declared Laura, bluntly. 

" That she wanted to please you ! Well, you 
are funny, Laura ! " 

" That she wanted too much to please us, I 
mean ; she was nervous and anxious about it. 
Some people are that way ; I don't like it." 

" I know, it will be just as Gay said, and — " 
but Jenny stopped abruptly. Jenny was always 
letting things out without thinking. 

"Well, go on; what did Gay say?" cried 
Laura. But Jenny hesitated, she had begun to 
think she ought not to tell tales. 

" Oh, I know well enough," said Helen ; " Gay 
said that the Topps would take advantage now, 
of our use of the boat, and our calling, and that 
they would expect to be over here half the time, 
and all that." 

" And that they 'd return your call just as 
soon as it was decent," exclaimed Jenny, who 
concluded that it was no harm to speak 
now that Helen had guessed so much of the 
truth. 

But as it turned out, Louisa took her sister's 
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advice, and it was at the very end of the second 
week befoi'e sho returned the call ; and then it 
came about in a purely accidental way, Slie had, 
indeed, tliouglit as she got up that morning that 
it was certainly time now for her to make her 
v\mt; and in the neighborhood o£ four o'cIol'U 
she took her prettiest hat from its box, and began 
bo brush it gently, her mind in a pleasant and 
|ret rather nervous state of anticipation. She 
was thus occupied, when a hurried voice called 
DUt to her, — 

" Miss Louisa, Miss Louitia ! " 

She looked up, and there waa Lizzie, Paiey's 
nurse, standing at the door of the room. 

" What is it ? What is the matter with that 
little mischief now, Lizzie?" 

"Oh, Miss Louisa, I can't find the child! 
I've been all over the place, and I've called 
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isea. What, oh ! what if — and Louisa ahiv- 
ercd as witli an ague-lit, in the warm August 
day, as she camo within sight of tlic water. 
Wliat was it she expected to find? If Lizzie 
had been all over tlie place, she must have been 
here. What use, tlien, for her to come ? These 
qucHtions flitted confusedly through the dis- 
tracted girl's brain as she ran on. A bunch 
of lilies, draggled and crushed, lying at the 
water's edge, caught her eye as she came nearer. 
She snatched them up ; Bell Imd worn a bunch 
of lilies last night when they had been out in 
the boat. Perhaps she had dropped them here ; 
and yet perhaps, perhaps, another and a smaller 
band had clutched them, had dropped them in 
helplessness and fright as she fell, as she felt 
herself drawn down and under that smooth, 
treacherous surface. This terrible idea was 
almost too much for poor Louisa's self-com- 
mand ; but, no, no ! she must not give up. 
There was yet a chance, yet a hope ; and turn- 
ing, she sped with fear-winged feet, across the 
little bridge, calling as she went, in high-pitched 
tones, " Daisy, Daisy, Daisy !" 

Across the little bridge, led her directly into 
the Arlington grounds; but still she ran on, 
calling, now in high, now in low, half-strangled 
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tones, her little sister's uame, but with no re- 
sponse. Suddenly, however, her heart gave a 
wild throb as she caught the flutter of some- 
thing white through a thicket of shrubs, and 
with her last remnant of strength she cried out, 
in a sharp, broken voice, " Daisy, Daisy ! " 

Then the something white moved, rose up, 
and came toward her ; and Louisa, in her ter- 
rible disappointment, wrung her hands and 
moaned, " Oh, it is n't Daisy ; it is n't Daisy ! 
What shall I do?" 

The figure in white — a tall, young lady — 
now came rapidly forward and asked, " What 
is the matter? Have you lost your little 
sister ? " 

But poor Louisa was past answering this 
question. She nodded her head, however, and 
mutely lifted the bunch of water-lilies, which 
she had never relinquished since she caught 
them up. The look, the gesture, were more 
eloquent than words ; and Gay Arlington shiv- 
ered with sympathetic horror at the suggestion 
of possible catastrophe thus conveyed to her. 
But, no, no; the child must be playing some- 
where ; perhaps she was with Timothy in the 
vegetable garden. Tim was very fond of going 
there ; and Gay, turning, ran quickly down the 
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bank that led to the garden, followed by the 
now nearly exhausted Louisa. 

" Tim, Tim ! " called Gay, as she neared the 
tall, waving corn. 

A sharp " Yap, yap ! " a little rustle, and two 
bright eyes and a small black nose pushed into 
sight, and simultaneously a small, shrill voice 
arose. ''Tum back, Tim, tum back!" it 
commanded. 

" Oh, Daisy, Daisy ! " and Louisa rushed with 
such impetus past Timothy that the little ani- 
mal fell backward in affright, and then recover- 
ing himself, asserted his dignity and gave vent 
to his indignation in a wild fury of barking. 

Daisy, glancing up at this commotion, met 
her sister's reproachful gaze, and for a mo- 
ment looked conscience - stricken and guilty ; 
then she burst out hastily, " I had to tum, I had 
to tum!" 

** Oh, Daisy," began Louisa, with a break in her 
voice. 

" Me and Timoty 's havin' five-'tock tea," said 
Daisy, sweetly, taking advantage of the momen- 
tary pause in Louisa's speech. Gay, who was 
directly behind Louisa, gave a little laugh at 
this, a laugh in which Daisy joyously joined. 

There she sat, the small sinner, in a little nook 
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just beyond the standing com, a doll's tea-set 
spread out beside her upon a flat stone, and her 
clierub face showing traces of mud-pies and cake 
crumbs. 

As Louisa took in the whole situation, she too 
gave a little laugh ; but the next moment it 
merged into hysterical tears and sobs, and with 
her strength all spent she sank down upon the 
grass. 

Daisy stared in amazement. She in no way 
connected this unusual outburst with her own 
escapade ; and after an instant of astonished ob- 
servation, her lips began to tremble, and jumping 
to her feet, she ran to her sister, and flinging her 
arms around her neck, cried: "Poor, poor 
Lulu, Daisy love Lulu, Daisy do." 

"What is it? What is the matter?" some- 
body on the other side of the corn asked here. 

" Yes, who's hurt ?" asked still another voice. 

Gay looked up and saw Helen and Laura 
peering between the tall stalks, and they, to their 
amazement, saw tears in Gay's eyes ; and — 
why, there was Louisa Topp and the little Topp 
crying ! What did it mean ? 

In a few minutes Gav had told them what it 

•I 

meant; and they stood silent and sympathetic, 
wishing that they could do something, until 
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Louisa, growing calmer, lifted her liead and 
began to soothe her little sister. Then it was 
clearly evident to Helen and Laura, and even 
to Gay, what was to he done, and that was, to 
invite these two neighbors of theirs into the 
house for rest and refreshment, as they were 
now at quite a little distance from the red 
cottage, and the larger house was just at 
their hand. 

And this was the wav in which Louisa made 
her first call on the Arlington girls, — hatless, 
gloveless, her face red and swollen with weeping, 
her hair dishevelled, and her muslin gown torn 
and draggled. 



VI. 



" But don't you think she is nice and lady- 
like though. Gay?" It is Helen who asks this 
question the night after the call, as the four 
sisters sit in Gay's room brushing out their 
hair. 

" Ye-s." 

"Oh, Gay, now what does that long 'ye-s' 
mean, and what is it you don't like ? " 

" It is n't that I don't like anything, it is only 
that I think she is a little too conscious in her 

4 
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nice ladylike ways. That is, she seems so eager 
to be nice and ladylike." 

" I think tJiat '« nice, to want to be nice and 
ladylike. If there were more people who felt 
like that, it would be a good thing," remarked 
Laura, sagely. 

" Hear, Laura ! " and Jenny laughed. Then 
she said, "But I agree with her. / think it 
would be a good thing if more people felt like 
that, — eager to be nice and ladylike." 

Helen, too, agreed with Laura, and yet all 
three of the girls declared this agreement with a 
half-hearted, uncomfortable sense of protest, and 
as if they might be in the wrong aft<}r all, for 
Gay had enormous influence over her sisters. 
They looked up to Gay, not only as the eldest, 
but as the wisest. Papa thought a great deal 
of Gay's intellect. They had often heard him 
say, " Gay has a fine mind." Then Gay, per- 
force of being seventeen, and so tall, was 
almost "out." In another vear she would 
be quite " out," and going to parties with 
mamma. She was a good deal with mamma 
now ; and mamma consulted her in regard to 
various matters. 

There was several minutes' pause after this 
declai*ation of agreement with Laura. Gay had 
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made no reply to it, aod this fact impressed 
thcin a good deal. 

Presently Hcleu broke the silence and said, 
" Gay, what is the difference between these 
ToppB and those Mallcrys wc met last spring in 
Florida. They were not educated people. I 
should think they were what you 'd call vulgar 
people, — common people; but you and papa 
seemed to like them, though you used to laugh 
at Mrs. Mallery's sayings ; and I've heard pajm 
say after he had parted from 5fr. Mallery, 
' What a character ho is ! ' Now what ia 
the difference between the Mallerys and the 
Topps, except that tin; Toppa, or this one we 've 
seen, talk better grammar than the Mallerys ? " 

Gay paused a minute, as if thinking the whole 
matter over; then she answered, "The differ- 
ence is this: the Mallerys are homely people, 
as pai)a says, — that is, people who are plain 
and simple, — but they are not vulgar, because 
they are not pretentious, or trying to be what 
they arc not; and they were fidl of noble ideas 
and very original. Now, these Topps seem to 
mo to be reaching up and trying to get into 
society tliat is above them, just because it in 
above them. I call that pretentious." 

" But, Gay, maybe this Louisa Topp has a real 
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taste for the society that is above her, — a real 
refined taste, I mean. You can't say the other 
sister has tried anything of the kind." 

" Oh, the other ! " with an accent of disgust ; 
" that girl who raced with those boys. She is 
loud." 

" But, Gay, Marie L'Estrange does things of 
that kind," said Helen. 

" She does them with a difference," replied 
Gay. Then dropping her hair-brush, Gay sud- 
denly sat bolt-upright in her chair. " Girls," 
she cried, " I suppose you think I am very mean 
and petty, but just listen to mc: it wouldn't 
make any difference to me how poor any one 
was, or how simple their way of living, if I knew 
they had real genuine goodness and big hearts 
that were full of sweet, refined instincts. Do 
you remember what papa said the other day 
when he was telling us about Abraham Lin- 
coln, — the war President, as he was called? 
He said that always, all through his poverty, 
when he lived out in that Western wilderness 
in a rude cabin, that he was capable of doing 
fine and noble things, because he had fine and 
noble instincts. Oh, if these Topps, any of 
them," laughing a little, '' would show one fine 
and noble instinct, instead of this common- 
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place vulgarity, this desire to know people 
above them, I — I would make a *five-o'tock 
tea* for tliem at once." 

" Wa%ifCt Daisy cunning and sweet, though ?" 
asked Helen, as this quotation of Gay's brought 
the child to her mind. 

" Yes," answered Gay, " she was natural and 
not so eager to please everybody ; but the mo- 
ment her sister got over the excitement of her 
fright, she was so full of her manners." 

Helen made no reply, for slie could not deny 
this accusation ; yet all the same, she felt hurt 
and sorry for Louisa, for in spite of every- 
thing she had taken a fancy to the girl. 

Gay noted the expression on Helen's candid 
face, and understanding it, said to herself, 
"This little incident has brought the girls a 
great deal nearer, and they will see a great 
deal more of each other than they have 
before." 

She was right. From that day her sisters and 
the Topp girls became quite neighborly. Though 
there was not exactly an intimacy, they saw each 
other very frequently ; the more frequently as by 
that time they were jointly engaged in the ardu- 
ous undertaking of a Fair. It was Louisa's plan, 
and very eagerly entered into by the others. 
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The plan was suggested to Louisa in this way : 
One of the fishermen in the vicinity had met 
with an accident which had disabled him, and 
would make it impossible for him to work for 
some little time. Louisa had heard her father 
speak of it one morning at breakfast ; and 
directly afterward she ran over to the Arling- 
tons with the story, and a plan to get up a Fair 
for the disabled man and his family. " For don't 
you see," she cried animatedly, " that by and by, 
when the help he is getting now is used up, — 
for papa says the few residents near him have 
all given him something, — why then he will want 
another help, and the proceeds of a Fair will 
come just in time." 

Gay liappened to be present when this was 
said ; and Helen noticed that she gave a sudden, 
quick, surprised glance at Louisa as she si)oke. 

*' Oh dear,*' thought Helen, " is Gay going 
against it? '' 

But the next minute showed Helen how mis- 
taken was this fear, for Gay was speaking with 
the most respectful interest of the plan, and at 
once began to enter into its details. In less 
than a week active preparations were in pro- 
gress, and things were going on swimmingly. 
Gay lierself had gone about to the various fami- 
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lies with whom she was acquainted, for their as- 
sistance in the undertaking, and had returned 
with such promising and substantial results as 
to astonish and delight those she had left at 
home. 

" Everybody seemed charmed with the idea," 
she declared to her sisters. " Emily Wareham 
was enchanted. She said she was tired of or- 
dinary garden parties, and driving and riding 
and all the rest of it, and this Fair was a boon ; 
and I think most of the people I went to, felt the 
same." 

Gav did not tell the rest of her conversation 
with Emily, — how Emily complimented her 
upon her thoughtful charity; and how she re- 
plied that the thought was not hers, but a neigh- 
bor's, Miss Louisa Topp's ; and how Emily had 
laughed at the name, and asked all sorts of 
questions about the Topps. No, Gay did not tell 
this. 

The Fair was to be held in the Arlington 
grounds, and an unused carriage-house was 
swept and garnished for the in-door arrange- 
ments. The out-door arrangements were to be 
of the prettiest kind in the shape of tents and 
booths ; tlicse details were Gay's, under the ap- 
proval of father and mother ; but it was Louisa's 
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suggestion that the Fair should only be held on 
a pleasant day, and that the tickets should bear 
that information. "For what a failure of fun, 
at least, it would be, if we opened on a stormy 
day," she said. 

Mr. Arlington laughed when he was told this 
but he declared that she was quite right ; and 
so the tickets all bore the information that 
Louisa liad prudently suggested. 

It was now early in September, aud they must 
certainly have the Fair by the end of the second 
week in September, for tliough the summer resi- 
dents — most of tlicm — staved until tlie first of 
November, aud some later still, it was better to 
liave the entertainment before tlie weather began 
to turn chilly. ^' But to get up a Fair in two 
weeks; how could they do it?" some »(irl ex- 
claims, who remembers the long siege of prepa- 
ration for a city Fair. Ah, yes, but this is a 
summer Fair, and looked upon, as T have said, 
as a boon, an ''entertainment." For as Emily 
Wareham felt, so all the fine folk to whom Gav 
aj)plicd, felt ; and like Emily Wareham, they ri- 
fled their over-stocked rooms of embroidered 
sofa-pillows, vases, easel-scarfs, and all sorts of 
pretty fineries, and these, with the freshly-bought 
useful and unuseful things, — the bric-a-brac and 
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all manner of Fair trifles, — made up, in a week's 
time, a Btore that would liave set up an attrac- 
tive shop, let alone a Fair. Tlic doll-dressiug 
turned out the moat arduous of the work ; for 
every one of the girls agreed tliat they would not 
have any ready-made, shop-dressed dolls. But 
every one of them went to work with a will, and 
Mrs. Arlington helped them, while two of the 
maids were pressed into service to do the ma- 
chine-stitching. It was in this intimate occupa- 
tion that the Arliiigtons saw more of Bell Topp 
than they had before. They had never approved 
of her; her noisy, Tom-lioyish ways, as they bad 
seen her racing through the grounds, had been 
anything but agreeable to them. Of course she 
was more subdued in the narrower quarters in- 
doors, and conhned to the quieter employment of 
doll-dressing. It was evident, too, that the com- 
pany about her had a I'cstraining effect, for there 
was !<omething in her manner that seemed like 
the control that has been put ujjon iin unruly 
child. 

But Bell proved a great worker. Her super- 
abundant encrgieH, turned in the direction of 
fitting little petticoats and frocks, produced sur- 
prising results. 

In fact, surprising results seemed to be in 
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order ; and at the end of the fortnight everybody 
was in the highest spirits, for so far, everything 
had turned out satisfactory. Now, if the weather 
should be pleasant, there would be nothing to 
be desired ; for the tickets were all sold, and a 
pleasant day would bring a crowd of buyers. 
To be sure there was that little prudent provi- 
sion of Louisa's ; but that would involve an annoy- 
ing time of waiting and uncertainty, whereas if 
the day appointed was bright, anxieties would be 
at an end. 



VII. 



"Oh, Louisa, we could nt have had a more 
perfect day ! " 

" Is n't it just perfect ! " answered Louisa, re- 
turning Helen's look of delight with a sigh of 
satisfaction. 

The two girls were standing at the opening of 
the big tent, which commanded a wide view of 
the whole place ; and tlie view was enchanting. 
The sun shone, the birds sang, the trees waved 
their brandies in the breeze and murmured mu- 
sically ; while over all, the bluest of blue skies 
bent, and the softest and sweetest air, full of 
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flower scents and flea odors, made tbe atmosphere 
delicious. 

Yes, the day of the Fair was fair indeed. No 
waiting for another day ; no putting off this or 
that ; 110 anxieties about decorations or dress, or 
the table-delicacies, — the salads and cream and 
ices, the comfits and cakes. 

" And to think that more tickets had to be 
struck off ! " exclaimed Helen, as they stood 
gazing about in a second trance of delight. 
'^ We shall have a crowd and a crush, and make 
no end of money for those poor Lakemans. Oh, 
won't it be fun ! But we must n't stand here 
any longer ; it 's almost time for the people to 
begin to arrive, and we ought to be at our post." 

This " post " was the carriage-house, — the 
" grand stand " of the Fair, as Mr. Ariingtoii 
laughingly called it. It had been completely 
transformed inside and out. Inside, the walls 
and ceiling were covered with a pale blue cambric ; 
this was festooned, or gathered up like a big ro- 
sette in the middle of the ceiling, making the 
effect liglit and skyey. On the walla hung the 
pictures that had been contributed, and a quan- 
tity of scarfs and other pretty trifles ; while in 
and around these, trailing vines were fastened, 
and floated in long ends at every stir of the 
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breeze through the doorway and windows. The 
little blue-draped tables showed the eome deli- 
cate decorations, making the loads of pretty 
things piled upon tlicm look prettier still. 

Helen and Louisa were in charge of two ta- 
llies, — the flower and bric-a-brac, which latter 
term included all the cushions, sofa-pillows, and 
other dainty bits of fabrication for parlor and 
bed-room use ; while Jenny and Laura were in- 
stalled at the doll and toy tables. Bell had 
chosen the post of door-keeper, and Gay super- 
intended tlie big tent, — tlic cafi^ of the Fair. 
Both the Topp and the Arlington servants had 
been assigned to different duties ; and all over 
the place there seemed to be a little army of 
be-cnpped and be-ribboned maids, with now and 
then a sturdy man-servant as a sort of police 
force. A general exclamation of delight was 
hoard frum the first carriage full of visitors as 
they caught sight of the "grand stand," the 
decorated tents, the flying flags, and the flit- 
ting army of servitors, 

" Oil, how gay 1 how pretty ! " cried more than 
one voice ; and as carriage followed carriage, 
and little groups of " foot passengers " who 
made nothing of a Newport walk came troo|>- 
ing in, these exclamations were repeated again 
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and agftin. From the last carriage Emily Ware- 
ham's bright eyes looked out, and beside her, 
another pair of bright eyes scut forth quick, 
inquiring glances. 

Gay had been dreading the coming of Eaiily 
Wareham. She could not forget Emily's jokes 
and gibes over the name of Topp; but when 
beaming and nodding by the side of Eiuily she 
saw the mischievous face of Marie L'Estrange, 
her heart fluttered with a double dread, — for if 
Emily Wareham had a sharp, satirical way of 
looking at things, and a sharp, satirical way of 
saying things, Marie L'Estrange was ten times 
as sharp, as satirical, and she added wit, her 
keen Fi'ench wit, to it all. People used to say, 
" Marie L'Estrange spares nobody ; but then she 
18 such fun," and that was the secret of Mane's 
popularity. She was such fun I 

But it sometimes hapiwned that people were 
rather afraid of Marie's fun, and would have 
gladly escaped it if they could. This was the 
case with Gay at that moment when she caught 
sight of that beaming, mischievous face. She 
was afraid of what she' felt sure would soon 
break forth ; for of course Emily had told the 
story of the Pair, and elaborated to Marie her 
gay jesting about those people by the name 
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of Topp, and that would be quite enough for 
Marie. 

But Gay knew perfectly well that by no effort 
of hers coidd she escape now from either Emily, 
or Slaric. The F^r was on the Arlii^gton 
grounds, and she had invoked Emily's presence 
and accepted her aid, and Emily had brought 
Marie L'Estrange with her, — Murie L'Eatrange, 
whom tliey all supposed was away off among 
the Bcrksliire hills. No ; there was no escape for 
Gay ; but she had one hope, — that she might 
keep Marie's fun from overflowing too widely, 
might, in fact, keep it so restricted that slie 
herself would be the solo audience. With tliis 
hoiic she went forward to greet the nodding, 
smiling fnenda, and was herst'If greeted by Em- 
ily with these surprising words, — 

" Arc u't you amazed though to sec Marie ? 
She has come to bid ua all good-liy. Sucli a 
piece of news, — she is going to France; the 
whole family are going to 8tay,|to live. It's 
a regular fairy story. 1 cau't tliink or talk of 
anything else. Two or three people, relations, 
have died, and Marie's father has inherited a 
lot of money and a title, — he'sfa marquis or 
something; and Marie is — what are you Marie, 
a countess or what ? " * 
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"I'm a 'What,'" answered Marie, dimpling 
with Biuiles, " and a very hungry ' What ; ' for 
Emily would u't give me anything to eat, and I 
want to go into that beautiful eaf4, and get 
Bome salad and some cream, or I shall fnint 
away." 

Gay's spirits rose with a bound. She saw at 
once that Emily was too taken up with the won- 
derful news that Marie had brought to think 
about " those Topp people ; " and it was witli a 
relieved mind that she led the way into the 
big tent. Here they found a little crowd of ac- 
quaintances, who had to be told the news ; and 
Gay flung aside the last vestige of her apprehen- 
sion, as she saw how occupied were both Marie 
and Emily in answering questions and laughing 
and talking about this all-absorbing and most in- 
teresting subject. 

In the mean time Louisa Topp was busily at 
work at the " grand stand," selling cushions and 
scarfs and bric-a-brac with commendable in- 
dustry. She was very happy ; for everything 
had gone on so beautifully, and the girls, even 
Gay, who had never been cordial like Helen and 
the others, had been so nice to her, — not only 
nice but generous, giving her full credit for the 
plan of the Fair and many of its details. 
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She was thinking of all tliis, when practiciil 
Laura came over from her table with the prop- 
osition that they should go to tlie big tent for a 
little refreshment and rest, leaving their differ- 
ent duties for the time to the maids who had 
been assisting them. 

" There is a little lull now in our business, and 
we might as well take advantage of it," declared 
r>aura, witti great good sense. So the four — 
Helen and Laura and Jenny, with Louisa — 
slipped off and away to the back entrance of 
the big tent. Hero they onseonced themselves 
behind a screen, and were very soon doing am- 
ple justice to the dainties served out to them. 

It was when Helen was despatching lier second 
j)latc of salad, that Jenny suddenly called out: 
'■ Hark, what is all that laughing ; whose voice 
is that at the other end of the tent ? " 

Helen jierkcd up her ears and listened ; then 
all at once she jumped up and peeped around the 
corner of the screen. Turning back in another 
instant, she exclaimed, "Why, girls, it's Marie 
L'Estrange ; she is with Emily Wareham .' " 

"Marie L'Estrange! — thought she was in 
Lenox; how did she come here?" burst forth 
Laura and Jenny, simultaneously. 

"They are having such fun over something. 
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Tliere 's always fun where Murie is ; she 's as 
good as a play. If jou 'II excuse me, Louisa, I '11 
run and see what it's all about. Wlicii you 
have finished your salad, come down where we 
are, and I 'U iutroduce you to Marie, and Emily 
too." 

Laura and Jenny, 5nding the gay notes of 
Uario L'Estrange's voice more alluring than the 
delicacies of the table, also excused themselves 
and followed Helen. Louisa, left alone, sat 
dreamily trifling with her salad, serene and com- 
fortable in the consciousness of well-earned rest 
and the anticipation of a still more enjoyable 
ending to the day, for Helen had said : " We '11 
keep a few of our most intimate friends, and 
have a little dance after the Fair is over." 

Into this happy train of thought, there entered, 
now and then as in a dream, the light tinkle of 
laughter. Presently there was a harsher note, 
— a masculine tone. What was it that sounded 
familiar in this tone ? Louisa questioned lier- 
self vaguely. Then her thought changes a little. 
She wonders if her father will come home on 
the afternoon-train. She hopes he will. She 
would like to have him see what a triumph her 
Fair is. Her Pair, — that is what all the Arling- 
ton ^rls have called it. She laughs out at the 
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romemb ranee of Laura's emphatic iDflisteuce at 
the very first, " It is your Fair ; and if it is a 
great success it will be your glory, not ours, for 
we never should have thought of it," As she 
laughs, tliat other laugh at the end of the tent 
seems to bi'cak forth more loudly, and — hark ! 
that harsher tone, — what is it ; whose is it ? 
She has certainly heard it before. It reminds 
her — but, no, that cannot be. How foolish 
of her to think of it, and she smiles at her fool- 
ishness; and it is just at tliat moment that the 
harsh tone rises, swells, and breaks into a loud, 
resounding guffaw of a laugh, and a great uncul- 
tivated voice, that can be heard from one end of 
the tent to the otlier, says : •' Oh, you young 
folks are mighty smart now-a-days ; but you 
can't fool an old feller like me ! " 

Louisa starts from her seat as she hears this, 
all the color gone from her cheeks and the little 
happy smile with it. She has no need to wonder 
now where slie has heard that harsh tone ; she has 
no need to peer around the shielding screen to 
discover to whom that tone belongs, for at that 
loud guffaw, at those louder words, she recog- 
nizes the voice of Uncle Oliver ! 
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VIII. 

She has started from her seat ; but where is 
she going t Not out there, ^~ out there where 
Uncle Oliver is making a spectacle of himself, 
and where those giils are listening and laughing. 
'Oh, not out there, but out of the back entrance 
where she came in, she can escape and flee to 
the cottage where she can hide herself away, for 
she will never, never, face those girls while Uncle 
Oliver is there ! This is as far as she can think, 
as she can plan tlien. She is on the point of 
slipping out, when she catches sight of Uncle 
Oliver standing there, the butt, — yes, that is plain 
to see, — the butt of those girls, Emily Ware- 
ham and Marie L'Estrange ; and there also is 
Gay and Helen, and Laura and Jenny, looking 
on and evidently enjoying the situation. 

Uncle Oliver is only a few years older than 
her father ; but he looks like an old man as 
he stands there, his white bair blowing in the 
breeze ; and what is that, tliat Marie L'Estrangc 
— yes, tliat must be Marie L'Estrangc — is 
offering to him ? Slie has evidently taken on 
the duties of a fiower-girl, and has loaded her- 
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self with bouquets and little boutonni^res. At 
tliat moiucnt she is lioldiug up a great bunch 
of splendid chrysantheinuma to Uncle Oliver. 
Louisa cannot hear in what words he is being 
urged to buy ; but as she stands there spell- 
bound, ahe hoars Uncle Oliver answer, — 

" Xo, no ! I don't buy none o' them chris- 
chianthums. Haw, haw! why, wo used to have 
bushels of 'em in our gardin up in New Hamp- 
shci- ; and poor, weedy sort o' stuff we counted 
't-ni. They've got 'em sized up a little big- 
ger 'u' hanisoinei- now ; but they 're nasty-snicll- 
in' things for folks that has anything the matter 
with their throats, and 1 've je-st bed a brouicle 
attack, and they 'd make me wheezy in a jiffy. 
No; I sha'u't buy none o' your chrischianthums, 
my girl." 

Thcie was a gayer tinkle of laughter than 
ever at this : and then an elegantly dressed 
youth, with a bright houtonniire in his coat, 
who was <mc of the group, took up Uncle 
Oliver's words, and with a quick glance at the 
girls al>out him, began to talk about "chris- 
chianthums " and " bronicle " disorders, — not 
only slyly imitating Uncle Oliver's pronuncia- 
tion, but adroitly giving something of his air 
and tone. 
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But, adroit as it was. Uncle Oliver iiiiijt.'r- 
stood what was being done ; and as the young 
man ceased, he turned to hiin with a good deal 
of dignity, and said, " My boy, I 'm old enough 
to be your grandfather; and I hev n't hed the 
advantages of much schooling, 'and I know 1 
don't pi'onouncc my words all right, for my 
young folks tell me I don't sometimes ; ))ut 
there's one thing I was schooled to early, and 
I never forgot it, — and that was to treat folks 
a good deal older 'n myself with respect." 

Louisa did not hear these woi-ds, they were 
spoken in so mucli lower a tone than what had 
been said befoi-e ; but she had heard every syl- 
lable of the glib mimicry, and as she saw Uncle 
Oliver's change of expression her heart began 
to beat with a new pulsation. He was a vulgar 
old man, uo doubt ; but he was her father's 
brother, and he was standing there all alone, 
among strangers, a target for their arrows of 
derision. Oh, if her father would only come 
in; if Bell would come I Where wax Bell? — ■ 
and Daisy, where was slie ? But none of thoui 
were to be seen ; only she was there who 
could not — could not go forward and faee all 
those girlal One second more, and she saw 
her unele turn with that grave, hurt expression, 
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and address the fiae youth beside him. She 
gave one look behind her, — behind her where 
was escape awaj from it all ; then with a little 
gaap, a little, low cry of " Oh, how could I, 
how could I be so mean, so cowardly ! " she 
started forward, faint and frightened, — a little 
soldier, if ever there was one, going forward 
to meet a dreaded duty. No one of the group 
noticed her coming; no one saw her until she 
stood before them, — until they heard her say, 
in faltering tones, "Uncle Oliver!" 

Uncle Oliver had just fiuishcd speaking his 
words of rebuke, and liis face still wore its 
frrave, hurt expression ; but at this call, and 
as lie caught sight of Louisa witli her hand 
outstretched to blm his whole aspect changed, 
and he exclaimed with hcartj' warmth, in which 
was an unmistakable tone of relief: — 

"Why, my girl, I'm glad to see yer, I'm 
glad to see yer! I was wondcrin' if there 
warn't somebody hclongin' to me here, I've 
come kinder unexpected; but I took the no- 
don all at once, and bed n't no time to send 
word." 

Louisa made no response to this ; she was 
nerving liereelf for a final effort, and as Uncle 
(Jlivcr ceased speaking, her little lingers closed 
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tightly around hia, aiid for the first time, she cast 
a glance at the group about her, and then (juite 
clearly, though her lips trembled, she said, 
"This — this is ray imcle, Mr. Topp." 

There was dignity as well as tact in Uncle 
Oliver's silent acknowledgment of this intro- 
duction by a courteous inclination of his head, 
and in the manner with which he drew Louisa's 
hand over his arm and led her away, with some 
remark to the effect that he was tired and 
hungry and would like a little rest and some- 
thing til eat. Louisa's apjtearauce had followed 
so immediately upon the sudden rebuke of Uncle 
Oliver's, that the whole group were abashed and 
shocked to such a confusing degree that no one 
of them had spoken a word. Helen did start 
forward, as the uncle and niece turned, with a 
little cry of, " Oh, Louisa ! " 

But Gay put a detaining hand upon her arm 
and said, in a low voice, " Not noiv, Helen." 

Helen looked up quickly into her sister's face. 
There were two red spots burning upon Gay's 
cheeks and a strange, shining look in her eyes; 
but she did not speak further then. It was 
Emily Wareham who broke the awkward silence 
as soon as Louisa and her uncle were out of car- 
shot, by asking eagerly : " Oh, Gay, is that the 
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jrirl with tlie fuany name, that you told me of, 
— tlie girl who started the Fair ? " 

" Yes," briefly auawercd Gay. 

Marie here lifted a queer, quizzical look to hor 
lino young friend with the boutonniere in hia 
coat. 

" Well, Mr, Thomas Morton, how do you feel 
jtiMtnow?" she asked. 

'■ I don't feel like a gentleman," promptly and 
frankly answered Mr. Thomas Morton, shaking 
his head ruefully. 

"And I don't feel like a gentleman either," 
responded Marie, with a half laugh, yet with a 
meaning acecnt. " But," in a livelier tone, 
"how that girl culd come forward as she did 
and claim tliat vulgar old party for a relation, 
right liefore us all, is more than I ean 
understand." 

"We left her — Helen and Laura and I — a 
fL'w minutes ago, at the other end of the tent, 
She might have gone out easily by that entrance, 
iiiid run away from ns all when siic saw anil 
heard who was here, /would, I don't see why 
she did n't," cried Jenny, in an aggrieved sort 
of tone- 

"Run away I" ejaculated Gay, with a deep 
breath. "Yes, we might have supposed that 
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that is what she would liave done ; but iustoad 
of that she did what not one of us, no not one, 
would have the courage to do, — she stayed and 
faced us, and did the right, brave thing." 

" It wa» the pluckiest thing I ever saw," de- 
clared Marie ; " /could n't have done it for any 
quantity of uncles. I had an old aunt once, — 
a great aunt : she used to visit us once a year, 
and expected one of u» to go out to walk with 
her in the Public Gardens every morning. She 
had no end of money ; but she would wear 
clothes that looked as if they came out of the 
ark, — great flowery lace-veils fluttering about 
and big bonnets and funny shawls, — how peo- 
ple used to stare at her I I ran away from her, 
— sneaked off tike a mean little thing, and made 
my sister go with her. She wasn't a vulgar 
old party cither, like this old man. She looked 
like a lady, as she was, but rather a cracked 
one, and I couldn't stand it. Well, she died 
one day and left all the children but me beauti- 
ful things. Served me right, I know ; but 1 
should do the same thing right over again, I 'm 
certain. I've got plenty of impudence, but not 
a bit of what you call moral courage, — not a 
bit. But I admire it, — I admire it in this girl ; 
how do you spell her name, — T-o-double-p ? 
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Goodness, what a name ! — that '« enough for her 
to hear without an uncle who says, ' chrlschiaa- 
thums ' ami ' bronicle.' But how fond she must 
he ot the old party to come to his rescue like that, 
when he was quite able to fight bis own battles, 
waa n't he, Tommy ? " nodding at young Morton. 

" But she — she was n*t fond of him," burst 
forth Helen, unguardedly. 

" W-h-a-t ! " exclaimed Marie. 

Helen colored up a fiery red. 

"What do you mean, Helen?" asked Gay, 
turning to her sister ; " how do you know any- 
thing about it ?" 

Then Helen saw that she would only make a 
bad matter worse by remaining silout, and with 
many blushes and hesitations told what she 
knew; what Louisa had said to her once when 
slie — Helen — was holding forth in praises 
and description of Undo Dick Arlington ; that 
Louisa had vviHlied she had such an uncle, and 
had confessed, when questioned, that she had an 
uncle, but — but not like Uncle Dick; "and 1 
knew then, from a little — it was only just a lit- 
tle — that she said," concluded Helen, apologet- 
ically, "something of the kind of an uncle that 
she had, and that he must he mortifying to 
her now and then." 
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In telling this, Helen, of course, could not but 
convey to her listeners a pretty clear idea of the 
general place and position in the world that the 
ToppB occupied, and the sensitiveness and aspi- 
rations of Louisa, which had at tho start preju- 
diced them. 

Marie, tho most alert and interested of the 
listeners, took the story in with the compreheu- 

e quickness of lier nature, and at the conclu- 
on slie burst out, " And that girl came forward, 
as she did, for an old party she was ashamed of, 
just because — just because she thought it was 
tlie right thing to do. Why, slie 's like the mar- 
tyrs who went to the stake for a principle ; and 
upon my word, she looked like one with her 
big, frightened eyes, and that yellow hair blown 
about her pale face like a halo. Dear me, I sup- 
pose she heard all our goings-on, hy the way 
she looked. What little brutes she must have 
thought we were, — that is, you and me. 
Tommy. Oh, I know what you're thinking, 
Tommy, that we were, that we are little brutes. 
Well, I won't deny it, and I'm as ashamed and 
sorry as I ought to be, — well, perhaps not as 
muah as I ought to be, because I can't help 
being glad that I've seen such a plucky thing 
done by a girl. I'd like to kiss her; for, 
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lioirid name and all, she's got the uncommon 
attiff iu her of a little lady. Yes, I'd like to 
kisa her; do you suppose she 'd let me, Gay ? " 
and Marie smiled up at tall Gay with that whim- 
sical expression of hera that did not conceal 
from Hay, or any of them, the real earnestness 
that lay beneath the whimsicality. 

But Gay could not smile back. She was too 
mortified at what had occurred, too worried over 
the whole matter. What should she say, what 
could she say, when Louisa returned ? This was 
the thought that tormented her as Marie chat- 
tered on, and the others joined in. It was at 
the very height of this torment, when she was 
saying to herself, "Oh, I wish, I wish the whole 
thing was at an end ! " that she saw one of the 
maids approaching from the cottage. What was 
her errand ? Did she bring a note ? No, there 
was no note, but this message: "Miss Louisa 
was not feeling well, and if some one could take 
her place, she would like to be excused from 
coming back." 

Gay drew a deep breath of relief, Marie, 
too, looked relieved, though she Bald easily, in 
her whimsical way, " Then I aha'n't have a 
chance to kiss lier and tell her how sorry I am, 
shall I?" 
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The work of the Fair went on after this as it 
had beguu, to its successful close ; but every one 
of the Arlington girls felt as if all the fnu and 
t)lea8ure had been taken out of it by what had 
happened, and though they had their little dance 
with their friends at the end, as they had 
planned, that, too, was marred and jarred to 
tliem, and it was Gay who felt the matter must 
deeply. She did not miss Louisa aa Helen did ; 
but as the eldest, and as the one who at the first 
had listened to and laughed, and thus half en- 
couraged Marie iu her wild sport and mockery, 
she felt as if she were in a way responsible, and 
as if she had been momentarily relieved from 
facing Louisa, and offering her the apologies tliat 
must be offered. She knew, this poor, troubled 
Gay, that it was only for the moment; that it 
was only a postponement ; that it was her duty, — 
not merely as the eldest, but as the special friend 
of Marie and Tom, the chief offenders, — her 
duty to go to Louisa as soon as possible, and say 
to her — oh, what, wAa( could she say? Over and 
over again Gay turned this question in her mind, 
until the dancing was at an end and her guests 
were taking their departure. Then, as Emily 
and Marie and Tom Morton were bidding her 
good-night, Marie said softly and quite seriously : 
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" Gay, I want you to tell that neighbor of 
youra that I am hcai-tily ashamed of what I did, 
and very, very sorry. I don't Bupijose — " and 
here Marie began to laugh, — " that you could say 
that I thought she was awfully plucky to own 
that dreadful old man before us all ; but if you 
could get it in that I thought lier a hero, I wish 
you would." 

" And, Miss Arlington, please tell her how 
sorry and ashamed / aui," said Tom Morton 
here, in a low but energetic tone, "and that I 
feel as if — as if I'd disgraced myself, and I 
wish she 'd tell her uncle so. I 'd tell him my- 
self if I had a cliance. He served me just right 
wlicn he spoke as he did to mo ; and I ought to 
have said so to him myself. Will you tell her. 
Miss Arlington?" 

Toin could not undei'stand why it was, that 
Gay Arlington should answer with such hearty 
warmth: " Than it you, thank you, — yes, I'll 
tell her." 

But Gay knew why ; Marie and he had made 
her dreaded duty much easier for her. They 
had given her something to say, — a messaire, 
just the right message to soften and break the 
ice of her difficult mission. 
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IX. 

"I wouldn't be ill Gay's shoos just now for 
anything," excluimed Laura, as in the still twi- 
light they heard the onter hall-door of tlie cot- 
tage close behind their sister. 

" Do you 8iipi>osc she — Louisa — is very 
angry now?" asked Jon ny, 

"Augry! There- was n't a sign of anger in 
her face when she spoke to her uncle, or when 
she turned away with him. What can you be 
thinking of, Jenny ? " cried Helen. 

'• Well, I did n't kjiow but now she might be 
angry ; now she 's had time to think it all over. 
/ should be angry." 

" So should 1" said Laura, decidedly. 

Helen looked anxiously from one to the other; 
this was a new idea to her. She had seen a 
good deal more of Louisa than the others 
had. She had become almost intimate with her, 
and had been impressed constantly witli the 
girl's sweetness of disposition ; and she had 
thought of her as being deeply hurt, but not 
angry at what had occurred. 
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Yet Jenny and Laura might l>e right. Slic 
might now, after thinking the matter over, have 
become resentful and angry ; and her siater Bell 
might have influenced her to be so, — for Bell's 
disposition was not sweet and forgiving like 
Louisa's. " But where was Bell and little Daisy 
when they were in the tent ?" Aa Helen 
thought this, she asked the question. 

"Oh, didn't you know?" answered Laura; 
" tliey were in the boat, and they only came up, 
just as wc were leaving the tent. Bell asked me 
where her sister was, and I told her she 'd gone 
home ; and that she 'd sent word she was n't feel- 
ing well and would like to be excused. Little 
Daisy wriggled her hand out of Bell's as 1 was 
talking, and ran off ; but Bell ran after her, and 
per.suaded her to go with her, and they went 
towai-d the cottage, and didn't come back." 

"No, of eouree they didn't; for of coui'sc, 
when Louisa told Bell what had happened, she 
would n't want to come back to ua ; and, j^irla, 
whatever Louisa may do, Bell ncver'll forjrivc 
ua. She never liked us as Louisa did. I saw 
that from the first. But come, Momma is on 
the piazza waiting for us." 

Mamma, to whom Helen had told the whole 
story as soon a» it happened, was as full of in- 
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tercst and sympathy as one of the girls; and as 
they went over the matter again with her, she 
showed herself to be fully as mortified as Gay. 
While they were discussing the subject, the hall 
eloek struck. 

" Why, it 's eight o'clock ! " cried Helen. " Gay 
has been gone an hour. What do you suppose — " 
but she did not finish her sentence, for just 
then there was the flutter of a white dress 
against the trees, and Gay came in sight. 

Helen sprang forward to meet her, " Oh, 
Gay, how long you have been ! " she cried. 

"Long? It hasn't seemed long tome; but 
let us go into the house, it is blowing up quite 
chilly." 

As they entered the hall, Mrs. Arlington led 
the way into the little parlor, and Gay sank 
wearily into a low easy-chair. 

" My dear, you look completely tired out." 

" Yes. I am tired ; but I feel relieved." 

" Were they very angry ? " broke in Jenny, 

" Theyf — angry? I didn't see any one but 
Louisa, and she was not angry." 

" Where was her sister ? " 

"Her sister was with their uncle and their 
father, who had just arrived." 

" But did she.— " 
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"Oh, Jenny, don't! Let Gay tell ua all 
about it ill her own way," expostulated Mrs. 
Arlin^on. 

" There is n't a great deal to tell," said Gay ; 
"but I found ber really ill with a headache. — 
it wasn't a mere excuse that she sent. Her 
face was jialc and di-awii, and I saw slie hud 
been crying, and I burst out, ' Oh, I am so 
sorry!' She thought I was speaking of her 
head, and she began to say that she often had 
a headache if she was over-tired ; and then I 
don't know how I did it, but I gave her Mane's 
and Tom's messages. For a second or two she 
did n't say a word. I don't think she could ; 
tlien she thanked me, and gradually we got to 
talking, and I found siie was very different from 
what I had supposed, — that she did n't caie for 
people — for us — because we were placed above 
her ; tliat what she cared for was the refine- 
ment and culture that fnniilies like ours seemed 
to ber to have more than any others. Rofine- 
meutl Oh, Mamma, I felt my checks grow 
scarlet at this! What an example of refinement 
BJie had had with Marie's and Tom's siiowing up 
of that old man's ignorance, and our standing 
by and laughing. It was vulgar of us; aud I 
told her so, and asked her to forgive us. 1 
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never felt so ashamed, 8o humiliated in my life 
as I did while I listened to her. Oh, Mamma! 
don't you suppose people — people like us — make 
a good many mistakes like this; that we turn 
away sometimes from those who — who have 
been differently placed, and think that they are 
vulgar when they are really refined and high- 
minded, and better worth knowing than — than 
some in our own set?" 

" Yes, my dear, I dare say we do." Mrs. 
Arlington replied thoughtfully. Then she burst 
forth enei^etically, like Gay herself. 

" Oh, we long prosperous families get to think- 
ing the world is made for us ; and we become 
narrow and odious with our supercilious patron- 
age, I dare say." 

" Mamma, I 'd like to do something to — to 
sort of atone, — to show Louisa how I feel to- 
ward her." 

" Well, what would you like to do? What 
can you do t " 

" I don't know ; I was trying to think." 

" Oh, / know ! Do you remember," cried 
Helen, " just before the Fair, the night alter 
Daisy ran away into our grounds, what you 
said ? " 

" What I said ? " asked Gay, in a puzzled tone. 
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" I don't remember anything in particular. What 
is it that you are thinking of ; what did I 
say ? " 

" You said, ' Oh, if these Topps, any of them, 
would show one fine and noble instinct, instead 
of this commonplace vulgarity, this desire to 
know people above them, I would make,' — and 
you imitated Daisy's way of saying it, — * a five- 
o'tock tea for them at once.'" 

Gay flushed as she recalled her words, and 
the spirit and belief that had prompted them ; 
then she turned to licr mother : " Shall I — may 
I, Mamma ? " 

" Give a five-o'clock tea ? " 

" To Louisa Topp ? " 

Mrs. Arlington laughed. "Well, yes; if you 
like, though you are all too young for that sort 
of thing, really." 

"I know it, Mamma; but Helen's party was 
such a success, — the girls seemed to like it so 
much." 

" Verv well, but you must send off vour invi- 
tations at once ; for you 've no time to lose if you 
want it to be an out-door as well as an in-door 
party." 

By noon of the next day the little white mis- 
sives were flying abroad. W^hen Marie L' Es- 
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trauge i-ead, that Miss Arlington invited her to 
meet Misa Topp, she gave a little shout, and 
caught Emily Wareham by the waiat, and Bwuug 
her 'round in a wild waltz. Then, coming to a 
stand-still, she cried : — 

"Gay Arlington's a double daisy. I wish I 
could stay and go, but I can't ; on the whole 
though, I don't know as I could face little Topj), 
I sliould run away. Moral courage is a great 
thing ; it wins every time. If I had n't prom- 
ised papa to give up slang, I'd say, 'It gets 
there every time' Here 's the little Topp, now, 
made much of by our Princess Gay because of 
it. To be sure, Gay 'a paying something for ray 
badness, making amends, and all that ; but it 's 
out of the same piece of cloth, and — and — 
Why, Em, come to look at it thoroughly, / 've 
brought about this happy state of things, — I, and 
my badness ; and Miss Louisa Topp ought to thank 
me, for she never, never would have won Prin- 
cess Gay but for my doings ; so you see I 'm an 
instrument of good after all. and that recon- 
ciles me to the whole affair. I wonder if Tommy 
Morton is beginning to take this view of the 
case ; and I wonder if he is going to the party. 
Oh, what fun, what fun it would be to sec him 
face the little Topp '. " and Marie caught Kmily 
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about the waist again and whirled her off in 
another wild, little waltz. 

But the lust thinfr she said tu Emily when she 
bade her good-by that afternoon, was, " Tommy 
won't go, you see if he does." 

But Tommy did go. He dreaded it, but he 
was no sneak ; and be knew Miss Arlington had 
given him this chanco to show what kind of 
stuff he was made of, and he dressed himself 
up, put a flower in his buttonhole, and took his 
way to the Pines at the hour appointed. 

Emily, who was there iKtfore him, saw him 
enter, saw him pay his respects to Gay and 
Louisa like a little gentleman; but she didn't 
licar him say some time later, " I 've been aw- 
fully ashamed of what I did the other day. Miss 
Topp, and I don't suppose you can ever forgive 
me, can you?" 

Nor did Emily hear Louisa shyly answer: 
"I — I never thought of being angry and not 
forgiving — any of you. I — I know how it is 
witli Liicle Oliver, and how anybody might be 
tempted to make fun of him ; but when I bear 
it, I — I must stand by him." 

" I tell you what," said Mi-. Tommy Moi-ton, 
when he was speaking of this to a friend of his 
afterward, " slie 's got the right stuff in her, 
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and if she isn't a little ladj, they don't make 
'em." 

From beginning to end the "Tea" was a great 
BuceesB. Everybody waB pleased, — from the 
happy Louisa to little Daisy, — everybody except 
Miss Isabel Topp. Bell from the start tinned a 
cold shoulder upon the whole affair. To be sure 
she accepted her invitation nad went with her 
sister, because she knew if she didn't, it would 
spoil Louisa's pleasure. 

When Helen had said, " Whatever Louisa may 
dft, Bell will never forgive us," she had prophe- 
sied truly. Bell did not forgive them ; and if she 
did not like them as her sister did, before, she 
liked them still lens after Uncle Oliver told his 
story, — for it was he who told the story to her ; 
she would never have heard it from Louisa. 

None of the Arliiigtons, however, su8pecl:ed 
how strongly Bell felt in regard to the matter, 
until toward the end of the tea-party, Gay found 
her swinging quite by herself in one of the ham- 
mocks on the back piazza. 

"What, here all alone? Does your head ache: 
are you tired?" asked Gay, concernedly. 

"No ; I'm all right." 

"But don't stay here; come round and join 
the rest of us. We've been listening to your 
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sister singing to her banjo accompaniments; 
it 's delightful, and now Tom Morton is going to 
sing with her." 

" Oh, I can hear quite well where I am ; and I 
like it better than to be with the rest." Then 
all at once lifting her great, black eyes to Gay, 
the girl concluded : " I don't get as easily ac- 
quainted with strangers as Louisa does. Louisa 
likes to know new kinds of people ; I don't. I 
like best the kind of people I 've been used to 
all mv life; and I don't think there's anv better 
kind than that." 

For a moment Gay felt completely routed by 
this cool declaration; it sounded to her quite 
rude at first, but the next moment she saw that 
i^'ll did not mean any personal rudeness, but 
that she did intend lier to understand once for 
all just how she stood. 

Mr. Arlington shouted with laughter when 
Gay repeated this declaration that evening, as 
the family were gathered togetlier in the draw- 
ing-room. 

"It*s the best thing I ever heard," he cried. 
*' ' Those dreadful Topp girls,' as you used to call 
them, are turning out delightfully. The older 
one has taken us all captive by her innate 
graces ; and this one sends us about our busi- 
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Dess and tells us decidedly that she prefers 
other society, and there's no better kind than 
that. She 'b quite rigiit in the matter. If there 
were more persona in America who would take 
a stand like this, and respect the place and posi- 
tion in which they happened to be born, and 
stick to them with the loyal, independent belief 
that there wasn't any better place or position, 
instead of perpetually making an ignominious 
sciamble for another place wliich they consid- 
ered aljove them, the whole country as a country 
would be infinitely more respected and respecta- 
ble. The girl is a little trump; I don't know 
but 1 like her better than her sister. She is n't 
so refined in a conventional way perhaps, but 
she has a lot of spirit and character, and 1 wish 
from my heart," breaking into a laugh again, 
" that she had n't cut us." 

" But, Papa, Papa," exclaimed Helen, mindful 
of her favorite, " Louisa is n't one of these 
scramblers ; for where she happened to be born 
K m'( the right place for her, and so of course she 
ought to take her right place when she finds it, 
had n't she?" 

" Undoubtedly," and Mr. Arlington nodded 
and laughed. "What I mean, Helen, by the 
* scramblers,' arc the people who want to get out 
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of their right place into the wrong one, — that 's 
all. Your friend Louisa has probably found 
her right place, and I dare say we shall see a 
good deal of her in the future; but," with a 
twinkle in his eyes, " I repeat, that the other one 
is a little trump, and I wish from my heart she 
had n't cut us." 



BESSIE AT BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
I. 

A GIRL-TALK. 



girls at 
Madame Baillcy's 
were waiting to be dis- 
missed from tlie day's 
duties, when Madame 
Biiddenly called tticir 
attention by saying, 
" Young ladies I " 

They all lifted their 
eyes at once in expec- 
tation, for they knew 
by experience that fhia 
■was always Madame'a 
plan of prefacing any 
important communica- 
tion. When everj- eye 
was directed towaid 
her, Madame went on 
to say: 
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" I wish to announce to you that I expect to- 
morrow a new pupil, Miss Bessie Brewster, from 
Colorado ; and I trust she will be received and 
treated with the kindness and consideration that 
is due to a stranger. She will occupy No. 10, 
with Annie Davis. Miss Margaret," to the assist- 
ant, " you may now dismiss the school." And 
with a little nod, and a faint, polite smile, 
Madame Bailley turned from the platform and 
left the room as noiselessly as she had entered. 
Three minutes afterward a group of voluble 
girls were gathered together upon the croquet 
lawn discussing Madame's great piece of news. 

" Bessie Brewster I Madame made it sound 
like Rooster, with her quick, sliding pronuncia- 
tion," cried Lily Richmond, with a laugh. 

" Brewster is a horrid name anyway. Papa 
had a clerk by that name once who ran off with, 
I don't know how manv thousand dollars ; and 
papa said that he probably went out West some- 
where. Now would nt it be queer if this girl 
was his daughter ? " 

'* Oh, Louisa, that is too bad. You are such a 
croaker ; always pulling up some dreadful thing 
or other that may happen, or might be true." 
Gay little Lill Richmond laughed when she said 
this, because it was Lill's way to laugh at most 
things, but she was in real earnest, nevertheless. 
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Louisa Raymond, however, was not to be laughed 
down or in any way checked when she had 
started on what Lill used to call one of her 
"croakings." And so through all the bright, 
busy girl-talk that followed from the others, Miss 
Louisa's dismal little suggestion every now and 
then seemed to weave in and out like a dark 
thread in a bright, sunny-colored fabric. In vain, 
good-natured Lill tried to turn the tide of this 
talk. What could she do, when to such an inno- 
cent remark as, — 

" I suppose she must be near sixteen, Annie 
Davis's age ; for Madame always puts girls of the 
same age togetlier," came a significant sniff from 
Miss Louisa and the words, " I don't believe 
Madame thinks very much of her or she would n't 
put her with Annie Davis." 

" What 's the matter with Annie Davis, I 'd like 
to know?" asked little Bella Horton, suddenly. 

'' That's right, Bella," laughed Lill; "stand 
up for the under dog in the fight, and I '11 take 
the same side with vou." 

*' I like Annie Davis ; she 's good. She always 
helps me out with those awful examples," said 
loyal, little ten-year-old Bella by way of explana- 
tion. And then after a second of silence and 
deep thinking, she burst out again, " / know 
why Louisa does n't like her. It 's because she 
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does n't wear grand clothes enough ; Louisa thinks 
she 's poor." 

"I never said I didn't like her," retorted 
Louisa, her checks flushing up ; "I like Annie 
Davis well enough ; what I said was that I did n't 
think Madame thought this Miss Brewster very 
miich of a person, or she would n't put her with 
Annie Davis. You all know that Annie Davis 
is n't a popular girl with anybody, ^ And she is 
constantly getting marks from Madame for dis- 
orderliness in her room, and inatti^ntion. Then 
she does n't belong to a very high family." And 
Louisa elevated her chin, and stood back against 
the board fence as if she had now entirely settled 
the matter. 

" High family ! " Lill exclaimed, setting herself 
against the board fence and tipping up her chin 
in a very comic imitation of Louisa. '' Now, 
girls, we might as well go into the pedigree 
question at once and find out where we stand 
in Miss Raymond's estimation ; and, as Topsy 
says, ' '11 'fess first,' and begin with my oldest 
ancestor, who was a gardener. That does n't 
sound very high, does it?" 

The girls all looked in amazement at Lill, for 
she was a sort of leader in the school ; not only 
because she was so sweet and bright and gay, 
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but because she was the daughter of the Hon. 
John Richmond, of whom they had every one 
of them heard their fathers speak in the most ad- 
miring terms. And they all knew that the fam- 
ily lived in Washington during the winter, and 
at a lovely country-house in the summer. And 
here was Lill talking about her oldest ancestor 
being a gardener ! Only last week, during vaca- 
tion, Alice Grainger had heard her father say 
that he was glad that such a man as Mr. Rich- 
mond, who represented the best culture and 
breeding of the country, should hold office. Lill 
had waited a moment after her announcement ; 
and then, as if she was quite satisfied with the 
sensation she had made, proceeded in a mock 
solemn manner, with a little air like Madame 
Bailley's, — 

'' Now, young ladies, that I have your undi- 
vided attention, I will go on. Ahem ! my an- 
cestor, the gardener, had a wife who got him 
into difficulty, and — and they had to leave 
their place in disgrace, — turned out, you know, 
there 's no use in disguising it. Well, time went 
on, and they had several children, and — now, 
girls, hold your breath ; one of them, after he 
was grown up, — it was a he, you perceive, — 
committed a murder." 
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"Oh, / know, /know! — you're telling a 
story ! You 're telling about Adam and Eve I '* 
shouted little Bella, in great glee. 

Lill laughed, and all the girls burst out into 
a wild tumult of fun and talk. 

** Just like Lill ! We might have known that 
she was taking us in, in some way/* they cried. 

" Not a bit of it,'* Lill retorted, when she 
could be heard again. *' I should like to know 
if Adam is n't mv oldest ancestor ? And as for 
my calling him a gardener, I have pretty high 
authoritv for it, — and that is, Alfred Tonnvson. 
Last summer when 1 was bragging a little Ix*- 
fore papa about a certain rather distinguished 
person in our family, papa jjoked fun at me, and 
at last took up a volume of Tennyson's poems 
which lay on the table, and read to me these 
three lines : — 

" * From yon blue heaven? above us bent, 
The <!;rand old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the elaims of lonjr descent.' 

Nothing makes papa so angry as to hear any- 
body brag of their family. He says it *s the 
very rudest thing to do, in the first place, and 
then that it shows a weak mind. That anybody 
who is anybody of themselves would be ashamed 
to do it. That though we might be glad if we 
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had any wise or good or brave ancestors, tliat 
we ought to take care to follow their example ; 
and that almost always these great personages 
were the beginning of a family, and had no fine 
people at all to back them! But there, yoimg 
ladies, I 'm all out of breath with my instructive 
remarks. Now let's have a game of croquet," 
and Lill jumped up, shaking her golden fluff of 
hair as if she had been a little King-Charles 
spaniel. The greater portion of the girls fol- 
lowed her as they always did, but a few remained 
behind with Louisa Raymond ; and these few got 
up quite an indignation meeting against Lill and 
her theories, under the insidious influence of 
Louisa. And so it happened that before the new 
pupil's arrival, there were two parties in the 
school, — what Lill called, later, the democratic 
and the aristocratic party. And with Louisa's 
little croaking suggestion of possibilities, it is 
very easy to perceive which party would range 
itself on the side of Bessie Brewster. 



^ 
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II. 

BESSIE BREWSTER. 

The next morning ushered in a regular north- 
easter, — a cold, dismal fog and rain after the 
usual New England fashion. 

" Oh, I do pity that little Colorado girl," said 
Alice Grainger, as she came shivering down the 
corridor with Lill Richmond. 

'* I pity anybody who commences the autumn 
term," shivered back Lill. " Cut I supi)ose lit- 
tle Colorado will feel it more than we do. No 
such jumps in the thermometer there." 

A moment more and they stood in the dining- 
hall, each looking curiously about for the new- 
comer, whose arrival they had heard the evening 
before. But, three minutes late as they were, 
the new pupil had not appeared. Could it be 
that Madame had excused her on account of 
the fatigue of her journey ? But no, just as the 
very latest laggard had taken her ])lace, the 
door opened, and Miss Bessie Brewster walked 
leisurely in. 

"That little Colorado girl!" 
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Alice and Lill exchanged glances of comic 
amazement, as they whispered this phrase to 
each other. 

The little Colorado girl, in the mean time, a 
young girl full two inches taller than Miss Lill 
herself, with an air at once quiet and self- 
possessed, paused a moment as Madame, from 
the head of the table, said : '' Miss Brewster, 
young ladies," and, without the slightest vestige 
of a blush or any other sign of nervousness, 
bowed her head in acknowledgment, with a sort 
of general glance of recognition. Lill and Alice, 
who had made up their minds to matronize, if 
not patronize, the "little girl from Colorado," 
were not only amazed, but extremely taken 
aback. This young person evidently was not to 
be matronizcd or patronized so easily. Looking 
at her a second time, and listening to the very 
brief but unembarrassed answers which she gave 
to one or two questions of Madame's, as to how 
she had passed tlie night, etc., Lill, who had 
seen a good deal of human nature in her always 
rather gay home-life, perceived that Miss Brew- 
ster was not putting on airs, but just simply 
natural, and what is called " unconscious of her- 
self." But for all that, Lill did not " take '' to 
her. She thought there was something distant 
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and cold about her. One view of the subject, 
however, gave her no end of satisfaction. 

^* Pd just like to see Louisa Raymond snub 
her^ that 's all," was her gleeful remark to Alice, 
after breakfast. 

Louisa Raymond, all this time, was not idle. 
Her |>enotratiug eyes had taken in every particu- 
lar of the *• new girl," as she called her. She 
was not quite so astonished as Alice and Lill, 
because she had not made up her mind before 
hand as to the diminutiveness of the exj>ected 
arrival. But even to Louisa there was some- 
thing surj^rising in Bessie Brewster's self- 
possession. She^ less clear-sighted than Lill, 
and already prejudiced by her own |>ervcrsity 
and Lill's sarcasm, called this self-possession, 
" putting on airs," and j>rivately resolved to do 
her best to take them down. 

Of course, where there is a will there is a 
way, just as surely when one wants to do a bad 
thing as a good thing ; and sometimes it seems 
as if the way was a great deal plainer to do the 
bad than the good. And so it was in Louisa's 
case. Immediately following school hours, there 
came an hour for recreation. In bright, warm 
weather, this was passed out of doors upon the 
croquet lawn. In cold or rainy days, the gym- 
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nasium was the place of resort. One of the 
favorite amusements of the girls, when tliey 
were in the gymnasium, was to dance a pretty 
sort of class minuet which the gymnasium 
teacher had taught them. It had a little re- 
semblance to the German, without being nearly 
so intricate. One of the changes involved a 
very charming courtesy in passing the opposite 
nearest neighbor, and Monsieur Jouvert had 
taught the girls the very spirit of a French bow 
and smile, so that they all rather vied with each 
other in doing their best. Louisa Raymond 
had been particularly expert and graceful on 
these occasions, and was always particularly 
good-natured when a cold or rainy day brought 
out the " Belle H^ldne," as the dance was 
called. 

On this day of Bessie Brewster's introduction, 
Lill had volunteered to play the piano for them. 
The time was in thirds, and Lill had a fasci- 
nating way of dashing off into all the Strauss 
beauties, measure by measure. Every one of 
them liked to dance after Lill's playing, and so 
every one was in haste to begin. 

Annie Davis had undertaken to teach her new 
room-mate ; but while in the midst of a quick 
description. Miss Brewster suddenly said, " Oh, 
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I know it perfectly well, only under a different 
name." 

•• What name, pray ? " inquired Louisa Ray- 
mond, fur the first time addressing the new- 
comer, and this in a tone that was insolent in 
its incredulity. 

Bessie Brewster's dark hazel eves dilated for 
a moment as if in amazement. Then, with 
a curious look at her questioner, she replied 
quif tly, *' The Sylphide." 

•• You must be mistaken," went on Louisa, 
rashlv and recklesslv, the more so as slie cauirht 
sight of LilKs dancing, triumphant eyes over 
the piano. 

" I don't think I am," coollv returned Miss 
Brewster. 

" But as tliis dance was brouirht over from 
Paris sf)ecially by Monsieur Jouvert, and has 
nf'V(T been taught except at this school, you 
will see that it is impossible for you to have 
known anvthinjr about it, unless," with a little 
lift of the lip, '' you learned it in Paris." 

"That was where I did learn it." The 
sparkle, that was not all anger, which came 
into the hazel eyes just then, and the little 
flash of a smile, gave Lill a new insight into 
Bessie Brewster's nature. 
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All the other girls, however, stood translised 
with surprise at this reply. It was a social 
bomb-shell in their midst. Loiiiea ejaculated, in 
a sort of dazed way, " In Paris ? " 

" In Paris, yes, at Madame Montmorciici's 
Pension. But we are losing time." The little, 
well-shaped head was flung back with an air of 
disdain that had not an atom of vexation in it, 
and Lill caught a glance from the sparkling 
hazel eyes that she obeyed at once with a 
sudden burst of music — one of the swinging 
Strauss snatches — that set all the little girlish 
feet in motion. 

Over the piano, which was placed cornerwise, 
the player facing the room, Lill watched the 
dance, and e8[K!cially Bessie Brewster, with a 
sort of excited interest. It very soon became 
clear to her that Miss Brewster was peifectly 
familiar with every turn and change of Mon- 
sieur Jouvert's pretty jrymnastic dance. 

For the first time, Lill now began to see cer- 
tain little points of jirace and beauty in the new 
pupil. Her dress, of seal-brown cashmere, fitted 
her tall, slender figure like a glove. It was 
made in the plainest possible manner, without a 
puff or ruffle, tlie muslin frill at the neck fas- 
tened at the throat with a brown-ribbon knot. 
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and the dark-brown hair, which almost exactly 
matched the dress, tied in the same fashion into 
a braided loop. 

Madame Bailley had always talked a good deal 
to the " young ladies " about her desire for them 
to dress as plainly as possible ; but she had 
never yet succeeded in banishing the usual 
amount of puflfs and plaits cand ruffles. When 
mothers and dressmakers conspired against her, 
what could she do? 

Here, however, was a model of school-girl 
plainness. Lill, herself, who delighted in gay 
ribbons, innumerable knife-plaitings, bewildering 
jacket-waists, buttons, bows, and fringes, who 
was unhappy unless she had a new ring every 
Christmas, and who thought a chain and charms 
indispensable, and a pair of bracelets the one 
tiling needful, could not but acknowledge to her- 
self that Miss Bessie Brewster liad an air of 
great refinement, and really looked very pretty 
in spite of her lack of line furbelows. 

And while she was making these conclusions 
the dance was going on, and J^essie Brewster 
with it. Tum, turn, ti-tum, went the gay strains 
of the Blue Danube, and two and two, now 
right, now left, in the prettiest chain of changes, 
the dancers kept time. It was toward the last 
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that it became Louisa Raymond's turn to pass 
Bessie Brewster, and to give her the " La Belle 
Hdldne" salute. Every girl watched the apn 
proaching meeting with breathless interest, for 
every girl of them knew -that when Louisa Ray- 
mond once got started on one of her prejudices, 
there was no knowing what queer developments 
might take place. Tum, tum, ti-tum, down the 
room, nearer and nearer they came, and just at 
the centre Bessie Brewster gives the prettiest 
little French courtesy in the Avorld, a graceful 
dip of her brown head, a gracious bend of her 
figure, a smile that transformed her quiet face. 
And Louisa ? Poor Louisa, when one once sets 
one's face in the wrong direction, everything 
seems to conspire to lead further and further on 
in that direction. Louisa, who had always 
prided herself upon her graciousness in "La 
Belle Il^lene," now irritated at the little defeat 
she had met with in the matter of Miss Brew- 
ster's previous acquaintance with the dance, gave 
only the stiflfest, coldest, most impertinent of 
small nods, and scarcely touched her outstretched 
hand. It was all over in a moment, but in that 
moment Bessie Brewster's face expressed the 
same curious astonishment as before ; but this 
time there was a rising flush of indignation in 
her cheeks. 
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Immediately as the dance ended, the flush 
still on her clieeks, she turned, and without a 
word to anybody, left the room. Then a tumult 
arose, the first gim being fired by breezy, im- 
petuous Lill, who sprang from her seat and 
exclaimed : — » 

" Oh, Louisa, Louisa ! how could you do so, and 
she a perfect stranger ? I don't see what has 
got into you about this girl ! You can't be so 
foolish as to go on in this way because you really 
have come to believe your suddenly cooked-up 
suspicion about her father." 

'' I don't believe anything about her or her 
father, for I don't knoiv anything, of course ; but 
I disliked her from the first. I think she is the 
most disagreeable and patronizing person I ever 
saw ; and if I choose, Lily Richmond, to take 
down such airs, I don't think it is any of your 
concern." 

" T think it is anvbodv's concern in the school, 
when such rude, imladylike conduct is indulged 
in," returned Lill, with great dignity. 

" I should like to know, Miss Richmond, if 
you consider yourself a pattern of good man- 
ners ? I suppose you call the insulting ridicule 
you treated me to yesterday, the pink of good 
manners." 
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" Nonsense, Louisa, you 're always up on 
stilts, and get so mad at chaffing. Insulting 
ridicule ! Now just hear that ! But I begin to 
see daylight; the fact of it is, you've nursed 
your first feeling of prejudice against Bessie 
Brewster, founded on nothing, just because you 
were wrathy with me for poking fun at the 
whole thing. Well, anyway, it is very unjust 
and uncomfortable, and I hate to be uncomfor- 
table." 

There was a good deal more discussion. Lill 
in the right as to the principle of things, as she 
generally was, but heedlessly impolitic and reck- 
less in lier manner of attack. Most of the girls 
were rather ashamed of Louisa's conduct, even 
her own little faction ; but most of them also 
seemed to think that Louisa was half right in 
her estimate of Bessie Brewster. She was just 
a little patronizing with her cool manner, they 
thought. 

" She 's two inches taller than the rest of us, 
and has been taught cool maimers, and how to 
hold her tongue, in a Paris pension, that 's all. 
Anyhow, I 'm for the under dog, always, in the 
fight ; and as you 're all jumping on her now, I 
shall direct my energies the other way. Lovely 
creatures school-girls are ! I read in a book the 
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other day, that a boarding-school was a little 
miniature world, where young people took les- 
sons in human nature, — a sort of preparatory 
world for the bigger outside world. But I take 
comfort when I consider that the bigger world 
won't be entirely made up of squabbling girls. 
There, by-by, you dear creatures, I 'm going to 
see the under dog, and apologize for little Black- 
and-Tan's doings." And with this mischievous 
conclusion Lill started for the door. 

" Lill Richmond ! if you apologize for me — " 
but Lill was off, leaving her gay laugh echoin<r 
tlirough the room, — a laugh that was caught up 
involuntarily by the rest, at Louisa's instantane- 
ous acceptance of Lill's mischievous nickname. 
A nickname which Louisa had once indignantly 
protested against on a much merrier occasion, 
when Alice Grainger, who had the odd, artistic 
quality which sees resemblances — or correspon- 
dences, I believe it is called — between human 
beings and animals, was amusing the girls with 
her quaint suggestions. Lill, running down the 
corridor, heard her laugh cauglit up by the 
others, and knew what it meant. Iler spirits 
rose at the sound, and it was with all her gay- 
est audacity that she knocked at the door of 
No. 16. 
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III. 



BESSIE AND LTLL. 



A MOMENT of waiting, of entire stillness and 
silence, and then a voice said, " Come in." When 
Bessie Brewster turned her face from the win- 
dow to her visitor, Lill saw that she had been 
crying, and her heart warmed at once to her. In 
a second she had forgotten the gay nonsense of 
apology that she had concocted, and going softly 
up to " the new girl " she put both hands upon 
the slender shoulders and said tenderly, " You 
must n't mind Louisa too much, you don't know 
her yet. She 's a very queer girl, and is always 
taking odd freaks." 

" But why should she take a freak to treat me 
so rudely ? I am an entire stranger here." 

" Louisa is a perverse little cat anyhow. You 
never know which way she 's going to jump," an- 
swered Lill, evasively. 

" I never was treated like that before, and it 
was so hard to meet. What is it she has against 
me ? " 
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This question, breaking out abruptly from the 
rest of the sentence, was too much for Lill's 
directness. She laughed a little, and stammered 
a good deal as she replied, " Louisa thinks you 
arc patronizing, and put on airs." 

" Patronizing ! Put on airs ! " repeated Bessie 
Brewster, in a bewildered tone. 

" I told Louisa that she took that fancy be- 
cause you were two inches taller than the rest of 
us, and had been' taught cool manners, and how 
to hold your tongue, in a Paris pension" Lill 
smilingly declared. 

"Patronizing! ITow very odd. Perhaps I do 
seem older than I am ; I am only sixteen. But 
if I do it is because I have had tlic cliarge of Hie 
children so much. There nre sevfii of ns, and I 
am the eldest; and mamma has never heon 
strong." 

" Have you lived in Colorado all your life ?" 

" Oh, no, only for two or three yearn. We are 
Cincinnati people, or at least mamma and us 
cliildren were born there ; papa came from the 
East, But we have lived in one place and an- 
otlier for mamma's hcaltli. That was why I 
came to be in a Paris pension, or boardiuL'- 
school ; it was during the two years tliat 
mamma waa under the care of a French doctor." 
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" How long ago was that ? " 

•' That I was at the pemion f We returned a 
few weeks before we went to Colorado; three 
years ago, nearly." 

" And did you learn a good deal at the pen- 
iion ; and did you like there ? " 

" I learned the language more than anything 
else. I am very deficient in the English branches ; 
and that is why I am here. I liked the pension^ 
though, very much. Madame Montmorenci was 
very kind, and took great pains with us. She 
had such beautiful manners, too. The girls are 
not taught nearly so rapidly there as hero in our 
country ; that is, they have fewer studies at a 
time, and are not at all hurried on." 

" Oh, I should like that," exclaimed Lill. 

*' Well, I don't know, you might find it tedious 
at first, for you go over and over one thing a 
great deal. Then French girls never have the 
liberty that American girls do; they are al- 
most constantly attended and overlooked by a 
teacher." 

" Oh, how horrid that must be ! " 

'' At first I did n't like it at all ; but I got used 
to it after a while. And at the school where 1 
was, the teachers and assistants were so polite 
you did n't feel as if you were watched. And 
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you were not, exactly. It is only a custom there 
to have young girls looked out for in that way. 
Mademoiselle Marguerite, our special governess 
out of study hours, was full of fun herself, 
though she was almost an old lady ; and we were 
never dull where she was." 

"How funny that you should have had a 
teacher, or governess, in Paris by that name; 
Madame Bailley's assistant is Miss Margaret, 
too.*' 

Here Bessie laughed for the first time in the 
interview. And when Lill's curiosity demanded 
an explanation, she replied : " I was thinking 
that there wasn't much else that was like. 
This Miss Margaret is a young girl almost; and 
you all speak to her so familiarly, it seems rude 
to me." 

" Mercy, how starched up you must have been 
at your French school," cried Lili. 

'* Not at all. Everything was perfectly natu- 
ral. There is this diiTercnce; it seems to me, 
that we Americans arc somehow ashamed of 
l>eing very polite, and the French are not. But 
we were not taught airs and graces, we girls; 
we were simply taught to be what Madame 
called really polite, — not to think of ourselves 
all the time, and to be silent unless we had some- 
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thing worth saying. I don't mean that we could 
follow out such rules exactly ; but we had them 
before us constantly, in Madame's own manners." 

" And did n't any of the girls ever get into 
scrapes, in this awfully polite place, — ever play 
pranks, you know, and break rules ; or did you 
all get polished off so smootii that you rolled 
along like croquet balls ? " 

Bessie suddenly disclosed all her little white 
teeth in the bright smile that dimpled her face 
here. " Pranks ! I shall never forget one of 
mine, and the scrape T got into. There was a 
little garden attached to the school-building, and 
in the garden grew two plum-trees." 

" Oh, my ! I 'm going to sit down to this ; it 
reels off like a fairy story, — once there was a 
king's palace, and in the king's palace was a 
great room, and in the great room was a little 
box — Oh, Bessie, you dear little French story- 
teller, do forgive me and go on ! " 

And Bessie, not at all disturbed, but instead, 
rather stimulated by Lill's droll interruption, 
proceeded with her story. " One afternoon near 
twilight, I was going down the long, narrow 
corridor, leading to the dormitories, when one of 
the girls, Nanon Brumearc, who stood looking 
out of the window at the end of the corridor, 

8 
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called softly to me. Nanon was a great mischief 
and the nicest girl, too. When I got to her she 
had pulled the window open, and showed me one 
of the plum-trees loaded with the loveliest ripe 
fruit. Madame had a whim about this fruit; 
she preferred to give it to us in the winter, 
nicely preserved. We preferred it just as it hung 
on the tree ! 

" ' Now, Bessie,' whispered Nanon, ' Madame 
is engaged with company, Mademoiselle is out, 
and everybody minding their own affairs.' 

" I knew what was wanted very well, for I had 
been through it all before. Below the window 
was a little shelving roof, and my long legs could 
very easily jump down from the window-sill ; and 
when once there, the plums were in easy reach. 
Nanon was a little thing, and it would have l)een 
a dangerous jump for her, or she would have gone 
herself, she was no coward. Well, I got out, and 
after handing up to Nanon the little basketful 
that I soon picked, the freak took me to venture 
out into the tree itself to select some of the larger 
plums. I reached the big branch in the centre, 
and thought I was perfectly safe, when crack 
went the branch, and in a minute I should have 
fallen if I had n't clutched at two smaller 
branches for support. My plan was to slip down 
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in this way to the ground, and Nanon would have 
let me in at the porter's door. But my dress 
somehow got wound about one of the boughs, 
and I found myself firmly wedged in, my long 
legs dangling uselessly, and without the slightest 
power to help myself. Nanon flew down to as- 
sist me ; but I was far out of her reach, and the 
garden steps were not to be seen. If Jacques, 
the porter, could have been found, he would soon 
have set me free. And presently, Nanon, think- 
ing she saw him coming up the walk, ran forward 
beckoning and calling, ' Jacques ! Jacques ! ' 
But instead of Jacques it was — just fancy it! — 
our pastor. Monsieur Chevreuse. He was a tall, 
dignified man with spectacles, very learned and 
wise; the person of all others that we girls stood 
most in awe of. When Nanon saw who it was, 
she just burst out with a little ' Oh ! ' and ran 
back to me. But Monsieur Chevreuse came 
straight after her, and in another moment he 
saw my predicament. For a second he never 
spoke, and oh, how I felt! Then he gave a 
little French shrug to his shoulders, and said 
sarcastically, ' Mademoiselle has made a fine 
escapade.' After that, perhaps pitying my con- 
fusion, he gave a queer little laugh, and reach- 
ing up his long arms, lifted me down. I tried 
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to thank him, but I could u^t say a word; and 
how Nanon and I got away into the house 
again, I never could half remember, I was so 
confused and mortified. Just fancy, I was nearly 
as tall as I am now, though I was only thirteen. 
I thought of course I should be reported to Ma- 
dame, but I never heard a word ; and about two 
weeks afterward, as I was coming down the 
great hall, I met Monsieur again. I colored up 
to my eyes. He stopped, and, with that queer 
little laugh again, said to me, ' Have you gath- 
ered any plums lately, Mademoiselle V Then I 
found my tongue. 

" ' Oh, Monsieur,' I stammered, ' it was so 
kind of you not to report me.' 

'' ' Was it ? Well, I don't know about that. 
Mademoiselle,' and he peered over his spectacles 
at me oddly. 

" ' But it was very kind. Monsieur, and I am 
so irrateful to vou,' I said. 

" Then he dropped all his odd sarcastic way, 
and said in the kindest tone, ' My child, it was n't 
a very wicked piece of mischief that you did the 
other day ; but I would n't try to deceive any- 
body, even for a frolic. I should prefer to take 
my plums openly ; and if I could n't get them 
that way, I should go without them. I think 
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there is soiuetbiag a little mean and belittling in 
a trick, even when it is done for pastime.' 

"Well, whatever I did after that, I didn't 
steal any more plums, you may be sure. But 
did n't I like Monsieur Chevreuse, and believe in 
him as I never had before ! All the rest of the 
time I stayed, I used always to stop and think 
when there was any fun up, if there was anything 
mean in the way of getting at it ; and I know it 
set me thinking, just that word or two of his 
and his goodness about my prank, more than 
any scolding or punishment would have done. 
But, mercij as wc used to say in Paris, how I 
have talked. I don't know when I 've talked so 
much to anybody before; but you were so good 
to come to me about Louisa Raymond, I felt at 
home with you." 

A pretty blush came into Bessie's cheeks as 
she said this. Very evidently one of the lessons 
at the Montmorenci pension had been not to talk 
much about one's self ; and so Miss Bessie, after 
her story, began to feel as if she had been 
egotistical. 

But Lill was delighted with the story and 
the story-teller. In her impulsive way she ran 
up to Bessie at the close, and flinging her 
arms about her, gave her a hearty kiss. Then 
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standing off a little, she said quite shyly for 
her : " Bessie Brewster, I think you *re a dear. 
At first I was afraid you were a little high 
and mighty, you seemed so still and cool, 
and always had your chin in the air ; but 
now — " 

" After my story about the plums, you think 
I 'm as bad as anybody, and with no excuse for 
putting my chin over other people," laughed 
Bessie. 

" No, I think you 're like other girls, that 's 
all ; and, and — with something else that so 
many girls don't have, at least the girls T see — 
a real mind of your own that is n't afraid to do 
what is right, and what my dear little Aunt 
Dora calls ' The higliest thing.' But my good- 
ness I if there is n't the supper-bell ! But be- 
fore I run to my room, I want to ask you if you 
will be my companion next time we go to town. 
Madame allows us, you know, to choose our 
companions then. Now, will you?" 

"Yes, indeed, I should be very glad to go 
with you ; and I 'm sure you 're very kind." 

" No, I 'm not ; not a bit, because 1 'm asking 
what I want for my own pleasure. I don't call 
that kind. Wait till von find me doin^r some- 
thing I don't want to do, out of kindness." 
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Lill laughed as she said this, and then sped off 
to give her hair a fresh toss and twist before 
she presented herself at the supper-table. 



IV. 



LITTLE HELPS. 

It soon became apparent to the whole school 
that Lill was " great friends with the new girl." 

" Just like Lill Richmond ! " was Louisa Ray- 
mond's angry remark as the girls were talking 
the matter over one day in her hearing. 

*' To like somebody that is sensible ? I agree 
with you," suddenly spoke up A.nnie Davis, to 
everybody's surprise. Louisa opened her eyes 
very wide at this. 

" Oh, I congratulate Miss Brewster upon two 
such friends," was her sneering answer. 

" Louisa is jealous," cried little Bella Horton, 
coming to the rescue of her friend Annie. 
" She'd like to be intimate with Lill herself." 

Louisa turned scarlet, for unconsciously Bella 
had hit upon a partial truth. But in a moment 
she said sharply, " I should n't pride myself 
much upon an intimacy with a person who took 
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up a stranger with nothing to recommend licr 
but a year or two at a Parisian boarding-scliool. 
That '» what Lill and all tlie rest of you tliiuk so 
much of," 

Tlicrc was a general outcry of protest at this 
assertion, both for Lill and themBelvcB ; for in 
their secret hearts these girls, like many older 
people, were a good deal influenced in favor of a 
person who had been to a Paris boarding-school. 
And people arc apt to make a sounding outcry 
of protest when they feel just a little convicted 
of what they are a little ashamed of. 

Louisa, faulty as she waH, and set in the 
wrong way in all this matter concerning Bessie 
Brewster, fi'om her own perversity, was by nw 
means lacking in shrewdness; and she saw at 
once tliat she had found the weak sjint of her 
opjionenfs, and so followed it u]> witli a few 
more well directed blows. Her last shot was 
the moat effectual. 

" Well, girls," she said, as she turned to leave 
the piazza, where they had been walking, " I 
hope you '11 enjoy tJie double patronage now of 
these wonderful friends ; for I lieard Jliss Lily 
tell Miss Bessie Brewster, the otlier day, that 
she was thankful to find somebody who was 
worth being intimate with at last." 
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An uncomfortable silence fell upon the little 
group as Louisa left them ; for it is not pleas- 
ant to hear that you hare been of little con- 
set) ne nee to the vei'y jwrson or persons for 
whom you have yourself entertained a great 
admiration. 

But presently Annie Davis said gently, 
" I don't think Lill said just that ; or, if she 
did, she did n't mean it in that way that Louisa 
put it. Bessie Brewster is so much taller than 
the rest of us, and a year older than all but two 
or three, that I dare say she seems a great deal 
older to Lill, and so I suppose she likes her 
differentli/. I know that is all, for I have heard 
her say the warmest things about you, Alice 
and Bella, and several of the girls." 

Alice Grainger flushed with pleasure ; and 
little Bella expressed the suddei^ feeling of 
relief in the wliole party, as she flung her curly 
head into Annie's lap and exclaimed, " Oh, 
Annie! you're just like smelling-salts; you 
bring us all round again." 

They all laughed at this, and fully believed at 
the time that Bella had said wliat was exactly 
tiTie of their feeling. But afterward they found 
themselves now and then remembering a little 
disagreeably Louisa's disagreeable words ; and 
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60, with the dark thread still running through 
the sunny fabric, they did not warm as quickly 
to the " new gifl " as they might have done. 
And for this reason it was a long time before 
they had scarcely any real knowledge of })es3ic 
Brewster. They were polite to LiU's friend ; 
even Louisa Raymond, after her gymnaaium ex- 
perience, did not venture upon any open rude- 
iieas. But they were only polite ; and Bessie 
fell the chilly atmosphere, though she gave no 
sign. Naturally quiet and reserved, it was not 
strange that this atmosphere should rcpieas 
Besaic still more, and hold her away from them 
all as if she were alien to them. And t\u- girls, 
not in the least comprehending their blame in 
the matter, concluded that Bessie Brewster 
did not care to be very friendly ; and whatever 
Lill might find in her to like so much, to the 
rest she was past finding out. So the weeks 
sliiiped by. 

At Thanksgiving all the girls who had friends 
near the school went away for a little three-days 
holiday. Lill sped off to Boston to spend the 
time with her aunt, in company with a score 
or more of the girls who hod friends or homes 
there. Up to the very last moment she had 
done her Ix'St to persuade Bessie to go with 
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her, on a very cordial invitation from her Aunt 
Mary to bring any friend of hers she chose. 
But Bessie steadily declined. "I know my 
motlier would n't like it," she constantly urged 
in her refusal. 

'*Just because she doesn't know my aunt, 
and ray aunt does n't know her, and there 
hasn't been a cart-load of cards exchanged by 
way of propriety, — that's all," cried Lill, in a 
huff; and Bessie could only laugh, and assent 
that there was a good deal of truth in this, but 
that all the same she could not take upon her- 
self to break through and do as she pleased. 

'' And so I 'm to leave you to pine away and 
die all by yourself. I do think it 's real mean, 
— there ! " 

It ivas rather hard for Bessie to be left, to 
see bright Lill go off to her friends and the 
pleasant gay change that awaited her ; but just 
at the very last she was repaid for all her trial, 
and lifted out of everything disagreeable by the 
delightful telegram from her father, dated New 
York, that he would meet her on the shore-line 
train at Albanv the next afternoon. Lill had 
already started for Boston when this was re- 
ceived. And Bessie caught her breath as she 
thought that if she had yielded to the very 
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strong temptation that Lill had offered, she 
should have missed her father. All at once 
there flashed into her mind here, something 
Pastor Chevreuse had said to her once, "It is 
always best to stand to one's guns. If we 
desert them even for a moment, we are some- 
way the losers." "And if I had gone against 
mother's wishes, and so deserted mi/ guns, what 
a loser I should have been ! " Bessie said, laugh- 
ing to herself. 

" And to think, when I was pitying you from 
the bottom of my heart, that you were having the 
best time of anybody, going to matinees and pict- 
ure galleries, and no end of fine places in New 
York," said Lill, when the three days were over 
and she was back again. 

"And to think, if I had gone with you, I 
should have missed papa. That was the most I 
cared for. I dare say your gayetics were as good 
as mine." Then it was that Bessie told Lill of 
what a strong temptation it had been to yield to 
her wish, and how, after the telegram came, she 
thouglit of Pastor Chevreuse's words. 

'' Now, Bessie, you don't mean to say, do you, 
that you think we're paid always for doing what 
is right, or what we think is right ' Because if 
you do, I don't ! I 've had some of the hatefulest 
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times I ever had in my life when I Ve been doing 
my duty ; and,** here a mischievous twinkle in 
LilFs eyes, " only my strong conviction that I 
was in the straight and narrow path has carried 
me through." 

" Oh, Lill ! you are the blessedest bundle of non- 
sense," said Bessie, laughing ; but in a moment, 
more seriously, "no, I don't think we're paid 
by any means for doing what is right ; but, Lill 
dear, I do think that now and then, when the 
way has been very long and disappointing, and 
everything has seemed to pile up in a mountain 
of trials, that we are helped out, even in little 
things like this, we young people who are only 
just learning the right way." 

Lill's face changed as she looked at Bessie, as 
she heard all at once the break in her voice. 
Suddenly she comprehended what all these three 
months had been to her. 

" Oh, Bessie," she said, softly, puttin<r her arms 
about her, "you've been having a horrid time 
for these three months ! " 

Bessie bent her cheek against the caressing 
arm. 

" No, for I 'vc had yow, dear." 
There was a little knot in Lill's throat for a 
moment, so that she could not speak. Bessie was 
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not a demonstrative girl, and Lill, throughout 
these weeks of her intimacy with her, had never 
guessed that she had felt ao deeply. As quick 
as she could speak, however, Lill burst out im- 
petuously, " And you 've been so good and Bwcct 
all tlirough to tliat detestable Louisa Ruyinond." 

" Oh, no, no ; I have n't, Lill I I have n't ! 
I 'm not impulsive like you, and show mucli that 
I feci ; but I 'vc hated Louisa Raymond, and I 
hate lier now, Lill, and it's just as much as I can 
do to keep from showing it." 

Lill looked with amazement at her friend. 

"Ye8,Ido,I do,Liil! 1 know it seems dread- 
ful to you, but I 'm glad you know just how iigly 
and bud 1 am. I hate sailing under false 
colors." 

" But I don^t tliiuk you 're ugly and bad. I was 
only astonished l»ecausc I hud no idea that you 
felt so much. I thought you were indifferent ; 
ugly and bad, no indeed I I should think you'd 
hate Louisa, for 1 'm sure if ever anybody de- 
served it, she does. And you arc good, I stick 
to it, to keep your temper to yourself as yon 
have." 

" Xo, it 's not goodness ; it 's pride, Lill. I 'm 
too ]>rou(i to show how much I feel it. When I 
was a little girl, no matter how much I felt a 
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punishment, 1 used to pretend I did n't care ; and 
if I possibly could, that I liked it. Once when I 
was on a visit to my grandmother, 1 got into so 
much mischief that she thought she must send 
me home, as the greatest punishment she could 
inflict for my naughtiness and disobedience. I 
perfectly remember feeling dreadfully about it, 
for I liked to be at grandmother's, and I knew, 
too, thaj to be sent home before my visit had 
ended was a disgrace. But when the time came, 
I pretended that I was delighted that I was 
going to see mamma and the children so much 
sooner ! *' 

Lill shouted with laughter, and Bessie, be- 
guiled a moment out of her troubles, joined 
with her. 



V. 



A CATASTROPHE. 



Madame Baillp:y, unwilling that the school 
should be broken up by another holiday, always 
arranged that the winter class-day, or exhibi- 
tion day, should take place on Christmas night. 
It was, in fact, nothing more than a school fcs- 
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tival, where the girls were chosen to do their 
best in whatever they were most proficient. 
The great feature of this year was a little 
French drama called " La Petite Espionne," — 
The Little Spy. It was set in the time of the 
First Napoleon, and was a charming dialogue 
from beginning to end, — La Petite Espionnc 
(the little spy) being the waiting maid of a 
marquise. Full of drollery and wit, it afTorded 
ample scope for a fine display of aptness and 
grace in the French language. 

To Bessie Brewster, who was very familiar 
with the play, having acted it several times 
when in the Paris pension, was assigned a 
great portion of the arrangement. The French 
teacher, however, Monsieur Clairvoix, gave out 
the various characters. Bessie was to figure as 
Madame la Marquise, Lill as La Petite Espionne, 
and Louisa Ravmond as Madame Valliance, the 
widow of an officer in the army, who, visiting 
at the chateau, suspects and at last leads to 
discovery the little spy, who is in reality the 
daughter of a government official, who thinks 
to win place and power with the emperor by 
bringing to light the supposed machinations of 
JIadame La Man^uise against the Empire. 

Each girl was to copy her respective part 
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from the copy which Monsieur Clairvoix had 
lent them. Louisa Raymond, charmed with the 
character of Madame Valliance, after reading 
it over, announced her determination of copying 
her part at once ; but yielding to a bad habit 
she had of procrastination, she delayed and de- 
layed until the very last. But fortunately swift 
in her movements, it did not take her long to 
finish her task when once she had set about 
it Just as she was writing the concluding 
words of the part, Alice Grainger called at her 
door. " Come up into the gymnasium, Louisa, 
we're going to have a game of parlor-croquet 
before supper." 

" Yes, in a minute ; just wait till I light up 
to see if my hair is all right," answered 
Louisa. 

In the next moment the two girls were on 
their way to the gymnasium. Louisa, in excel- 
lent spirits at the completion of her task, was in 
one of her jJcasantest moods, and entered with 
unusual gayety into the game. In less than an 
hour the supper-bell rang, and at the very in- 
stant little Bella Horton rushed into the room 
with very wide eyes, exclaiming excitedly, " Oh, 
girls, there's something on fire somewhere! 
There 's such a smoke in the halls ! " 

9 
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" Smoke ! nonsense, Bella dona," laughed Lill 
Richmond, " you 're always — " but Lill stopped 
short, for coming up the stairway and along the 
passage-way a little volume of gray curling vapor 
was stealing, quite as perceptible to the eye as 
it was by the penetrating odor. " Call Madame, 
somebody ; it 's on the second floor," cried Lill, 
running swiftly down the hall. But Madame 
met her at the foot of the stairs. 

*' Keep back, keep back, young ladies ! " she 
called out, waving her hand to them. But the 
girls were already down, and could see that 
Madame was hurrying toward the end room. 
No. 12, — Louisa Raymond's room. In a minute 
longer the door was opened, there was a great 
puff of smoke, a little flash of flame, a sound of 
water thrown, a strong stifling odor, and then 
Madame, flinging up a window, called, " Louisa, 
Louisa, come here ! " They all rushed forward 
as might have been expected at this. And w^hat 
did they see? All the top of Louisa's pretty 
WTiting-desk shriv^^led and scorched, with a little 
heap of charred paper in the centre. 

** If this had been during school hours we 
might have had a terrible fire," said Madame, 
severely. Then stooping, she lifted a half- 
burned match from the floor. "It is vcrv 
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easy to see how it was done. I have specially 
charged all the girls never to throw a match 
down, burning." 

Louisa, white and scared, made no sound for 
a second or two ; then she suddenly burst out : 
'*0h, Madame! Oh, girls, Monsieur's copy of 
* La Petite Espionnc ! ' " 

" What do you mean ? " asked Madame. 

" It is burned up. Look here ! And there 's 
no other. And my copy of my part ! " 

Lill rushed forward. The smoke had cleared, 
and she picked up a dozen or more closely 
written pages. 

" Here, Louisa, is n't this your j)art ? It must 
have fallen ofiF the table. How lucky I " 

Louisa clutched at the papers eagerly, her 
eyes brightening. She had forgotten Madame 
for the moment. " One, two, three, four," she 
began, counting the pages. " Yes, it's all here. 
Oh, no, no, not all. There 's the very best of it 
gone, — that lovely letter which Madame Val- 
liance reads. Oh, what shall I do? It isn't 
worth anything without it," and thoroughly 
wrought up, Louisa burst into tears. 

" Young ladies, go down to supper at once," 
commanded Madame Baillev in an irritatod tone. 
Then in the next l)reath, " Don't waste vour 
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tears now, Miss Raymond ; it is doubtful whether, 
after what has happened through your careless 
disobedience of orders, you will be allowed to 
take ant/ part in the Festival." 

A general wave of sympathy swept over the 
crowd of girls at this appalling suggestion. Lill, 
touched at the very bottom of her warm heart at 
the gloomy aspect of affairs, slipped her hand 
consolingly into Louisa's as they went along the 
corridor and whispered, " Don't worry, Lou, about 
that ; we '11 all go in a body and offer up peti- 
tions to Madame, imtil she '11 have to relent." 

Louisa looked bewildered at this demonstra- 
tion of Lill's. And still more so when a little 
later, as she sat alone and despairing in her 
room, Lill entered softly and going uj) to ber 
said gently : " Lou dear, it may n't be as bad 
nearly as you think. Monsieur Ciairvoix will be 
able to make up another letter in place of the 
missing one, I know." 

" Oh, no, no ; I 'm sure he could n't replace 
that letter. It was quite long, and so witty and 
unlike all the rest." 

" But let us wait, anyway, until we see him 
to-morrow morning, dear." 

" But Madame may do as she hinted to-night, 
and refuse to let me take atii/ part." 
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" Oh, no, she won't ; Madame was provoked 
to-night. It was such an uj)8etting thing, you 
know, Louisa." 

*' Yes, I know ; and it was dreadful about my 
dropping that match I '11 tell you how it was. 
Alice Grainger called me just as I had written 
the last word of my part, to go up into the gym- 
nasium. It was growing dusk, and I jumped up 
and lighted my lamp in a great hurry to see if 
my hair was all right l)efore I went out ; for I 
knew I should go straight from the gymnasium 
to the dining-room. I suppose I must have flung 
the match down then before it was burned out, 
and that it dropped on the table. And when I 
l)anged the door after me those papers that you 
found on the floor must have been blown off 
by the draught." 

"Well, it will all come out right somehow, 
Louisa, you see if it does n't. We ain't going to 
lose you out of the play. You've got such a 
nice pronunciation, and then you'll look just 
like a dear little Frenchwoman." 

" Oh, Lily, do you really think all tliat of me ? 
Really and truly, are n't you saying it because — 
l)ecause you 're only sorry for me now ? " 

" Indeed, I 'm not. 1 mean it, every word. 
You ask Alice Grainger if I did n't say the very 
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same thing to her. Why, Louisa, Louisa, what 
are you crying for like that ? " for Louisa just 
here, all at once, in the most unexpected manner, 
burst into an uncontrollable fit of tears. 

" It 's — oh, oh — it 's because I 'm so glad ; I — 
I thought you could n't bear me, and — and — T 
wanted you to — to like me so ! " 

In a minute Lill was down beside the weeping 
girl. " Oh, Louisa, don't. I dare say I 've said 
all sorts of things in the wrong way to you. I 'm 
so dreadfully sharp with my tongue, and I make 
fun of people so and chaff them, and you took mc 
up so- quick that — that — Well, never mind 
now, I '11 try to do better, and — but there comes 
your room-mate, and I guess I 'd better say good- 
night now." 

Louisa turned quickly, Jkid slipping her arm 
about Lill's neck gave her a quick, shy kiss. 

Lill, going down the corridor, and long after- 
ward, kept thinking to herself, "And that queer 
girl has liked mc like that, all this time. And I 
suppose, if I had known it, I might have had 
what Aunt Do calls ' an influence over her ;' that 
is, if I could have kept from jumping on her ! " 
which characteristic conclusion shows that Lill 
was consistent even in her thoughts. 
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BESSIE TO THE RESCUE. 

" Is n't it too bad, Bessie ? Monsieur Clair- 
voix savs that he should n't think of such a 
thing as writing a substitute for that letter that 
Madame Valliance reads. He is very much vexed 
at the loss of his book, and that 's what makes 
him so cross, I suppose." 

" I don't wonder he 's vexed ; and as for his 
writing a substitute for that witty letter, I 
should n't suppose he 'd think of such a thing. 
But will Madame allow Louisa to go on, any- 
way ? " 

" Oh, yes ; she 's relented, as I knew she would. 
And Monsieur says the only thing to be done is 
simply to allude to the receipt of a letter con- 
taining such and such information, — that that 
will make the plot clear as we go along, though 
it will not restore the brilliancy of the part." 

" No, of course not." 

Lill was puzzled at Bessie's whole demeanor 
throughout this unluckv affair. She had not 
given the slightest expression of interest in the 
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matter one way or another. Indeed, there Beemed 
to be an unusual ainonnt of stiffnens and coldness 
in her manner from the beginning. Her appar- 
ent sympathy with Monsieur Clairvoix in his loss, 
and her decided opinion about the impossibility 
of writing another letter as a substitute, were the 
very first words she had volunteered upon the 
subject. In vain Lill after this tried to draw her 
out. The answers she received were the briefest 
monosyllables. And as the days went by, amid 
all the interested talk and the sympathy with 
Louisa's disappointment on every side, Bessie 
alone silently held herself aloof. 

" How queer Bessie Brewster acts," Alice 
Grainger at last remarlied to Lill one niglit af- 
ter school hours. 

" How, 'queer ' ?" asked Lill, always quick to 
resent any imputation against her friend, 

" Why, not saying a word about this muddle 
of Louisa's. I don't suppose she likes Louisa; 
but Lou has behaved herself very well, lately, 
and I did n't think Bessie Brewster was one of 
the kind of girls to he glad of anybody's trouble. 
But I must say I believe ahe 's downright glad 
about all this. It does n't look very well, cither, 
because the loss of the letter throws her jrtirt of 
Madame La Marquise into mucli greater import- 
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ance ; it does" as Lill started forward as if to 
interrupt, " Monsieur Clairvoix says so." 

" Yes ; but he did n't say, nor think, that Bessie 
Brewster was so mean as to be glad about it. 
You 've all of you been down on Bessie from the 
start ; and that start, Louisa Raymond gave you. 
I should be ashamed !" 

But strongly as Lill resented all doubts of Bes- 
sie, in her secret heart she was a good deal wor- 
ried and troubled by tliis jjersistent coldness and 
hardness of manner which gave rise to such sus- 
picions. In the mean time Louisa was doing the 
best she could with what remained to her of her 
part. And in the mean time Bessie Brewster 
was having a fierce conflict with herself. To do 
or npt to do, that was the point of conflict in 
Bessie's mind. Two ways opened before her, 
which should she take ? Sitting in her room 
early one morning, Bessie fought out at last the 
hard fight, and came off victorious. Late that 
afternoon, as Louisa Raymond was going over 
her part all alone in the school-room, she was 
surprised to see Bessie Brewster come in. " If 
you 're looking for Lill, she \s out snowballing 
in the garden," Louisa spoke up rather crossly, 
irritated at the interruption. 

" I 'm not looking for Lill, I came to bring 
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you thin," handing out a folded paper. "It is 
Madame Valliance's letter." 

" Uadams Vallianco'e letter. Where did you 
get it?" 

" I wrote it off from memory. I always took 
that part in Paria, and I am perfectly familtar 
with it. Monsieur Clairvoix will tell you it's 
exact;" and Bessie turned to go. 

" You have written it off for me ? Oh, how 
nice, how good of you ! Oh, do stop a minute, 
I 'ra 80 much obliged ! " called out Louisa, jump- 
ing up from her seat. 

"Xo, it is not nice or good of me," answered 
Bessie, pausing at the door, and speaking with 
effort. " I should have done it at. once for any 
of the rest of the girls ; " and then, before Louisa 
could catch lier lireath to say a word, the door 
closed between them, and Bessie was nuining 
down tlic corridor. 

-■ And she did all that for you ? OIi, I 'ni bo 
glad, 1 'm so gladl" cried Lill, excitedly, wlien 
Louisa told her the story. 

" Yes, I know yon 'd bo glad for me." 

The color rushed into Lill's face. She bit 
her lij) a moment, and then, " Of course I 'm 
glad for ipn, Louisa, that goes without the say- 
ing ; but what I mcaut just then was, that 1 
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was so glad that Bessie did this for t/ou. Don't 
you see?" 

Louisa pouted a little. Then suddenly she 
told Lill what up to this moment she had left 
Mwtold, — Bessie's last words to her. 

" Why need she have said that to me now, Lill ? " 

A new light came into Lill's eyes. "Oh, 
Louisa ! I think that is the best of it ; it was 
so honest and true. She did not say it to hurt 
you, but because she thought you were thinking 
her what she was not. And it shows how she 
could n't be mean, after all ; for she had to be 
just to — her enemy, Louisa. And it must have 
hurt her to let you see how she had struggled." 

" Her enemy ! Now, Lill — " 

" There, there, Louisa ! don't you fly at me. 
You 've made things awfully unpleasant for 
Bessie here ; for you have a great deal of influ- 
ence with the girls, and you know all about how 
things went the first of the term." 

" Lill, if you had n't always seemed to take 
right up against me, I never should — " 

" Yes, I know I 'm at the bottom of the mis- 
chief ; but we're all going to be little saints 
now," burst in Lill, laughingly, anxious to keep 
Louisa off the quicksands of sentiment where 
she was concerned. 
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When the rest of the girls heard this story, 
and gradually came to understand all its spirit, 
it made a great impression upon them. Alice 
Grainger expressed the general feeling when 
she said, '' We 've never known anything of 
Bessie Brewster before. / thought she was a 
kind of little prig ; and all the time she was just 
keeping in her temper, as mad as mad could 
be, like any otlier girl. And then just to think 
of her doing the big thing by Louisa, by writing 
out all that long letter for her. And I like her 
80 much better for holding off and having such 
a fight with herself, and then coming out so 
splendid and honest." 

Bessie soon perceived the difference in the 
feeling toward her; and though she could not 
help being pleased and brightened by the change, 
a little sense of shy sliame now and then came 
over her. 

" The girls are very good, I 'm sure, to think 
so well of me just for my writing that letter 
out for Louisa at the eleventh hour," was lier 
remark to Lill. " But they don't know how 
near I came to not doing it. I kept thinking, 
' JV/it/ should I ? There 's no reason why 1 
should meddle one way or another. Tliis is 
perhaps a just judgment to Louisa for her hate- 
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fulness ; and anyway I 've got as much as I can 
do for myself without undei-taking this.' But 
I knew all the time that I should have done 
it at once for anybody else, and so at last I 
knew that I should despise myself if I didn't 
do it just the same for Louisa." 

Perhaps it was as well for Bessie that she felt 
as she did, for the girls were now quite as 
determined to make much of her as they had 
been determined before to turn their backs upon 
her. This fine state of things, however, was 
specially fortunate at this particular time, for 
as mistress of arrangements Bessie found every- 
body yielding smoothly to her direction; and, 
as for Louisa, she was a lamb in her hands. 
Lill laughingly declared that such general ami- 
ability was unnatural, and that something or 
somebody would have to get out of joint before 
Christmas ; but luckily her prediction was not 
fulfilled. 
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vn. 



CHBISTMAa-BOXES AXD FINAL TRIUMPHS. 



" Girls, girls, look here \ somebody's box has 
come ! " It was little Bella Horton who said 
this, iu a loud whisper, turning her head back 
from the peep she was taking over the balus- 
trade, to the girls on the second floor, who were 
coming out of their rooms at the sound of the 
breakfast-bell. 

"Oh, I hope it's mine, I hope it's mine!" 
said one after another ; and down they ail went 
in a flock together to get a view of it as they 
passed into tlie dining-room. It was a big 1k)x ; 
and as Alice Grainger craned her neck over lier 
shoulder as she passed along, shu read aloud 
the name of " Miss Bessie Brewster," which was 
addressed in large black letters upon the top. 

"Oh, Bessie!" cried Bella Horton, "aren't 
yon a lucky girl to have it so early ? I do 
hope — " 

" Come, young ladies, don't loiter ; the sooner 
you're down, remember, the sooner you will be 
back again," said Miss Mai^ret, appearing at 
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the diiiing-rooin door, and smiling in her kindly 
pleasant way. Then to a servant, " Tell Michael 
to have the nails drawn from Miss Brewster's 
box, and have it put in her room immediately." 

" 1 wonder if Bessie will ask us in to see her 
unpack it?" whispered Bella, softly, to Lill. 

" Sh — " whispered Lill back, afraid that 
Bessie would overhear. The rest of the girls 
felt the same wonder that Bella had expressed. 
Bessie was such a reserved girl, and did most 
things so differently, perhaps she would not think 
to ask them in, or perhaps she would not want 
to. Even Lill had the same doubt; for slie 
did not feel as if she knew Bessie thoroujjrhlv, by 
any means, yet. She hoped she would, because 
it had got to be a sort of custom with the girls 
to ask those on their floor and section into their 
rooms when a box came at any time from home ; 
and she hated, for more than one reason, to have 
Bessie disappoint them. Bessie sat serenely 
through all this wondering and doubting, appa- 
rently the placidest person at the table. 

'*' How you can be so cool and eat ant/ break- 
fast with that box upstairs, /don't seel " whis- 
pered Lill to her. 

" It gives me a better appetite," whispered 
Bessie, laughing a little. 
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Fortunately the 24th was not a day of study, 
but half lioliday and half preparation for the 
Festival, so that immediately after breakfast the 
girls were at liberty to do as they pleased. Go- 
ing into the hall, Bessie at once turned her 
footsteps toward the stairs. Half-way up she 
stopped and looked down in surprise. "Wliy, 
girls, arc n't you coming up ? I thought you 'd 
like to help me unpack my box," she exclaimed. 

-* Of course we 're coming up just for that i)ur- 
pose," Lill responded gayly, and hurrying for- 
ward to cover the little hesitation there had 
been. The others followed with beaming faces. 

" There, Bella, you shall sit here on this little 
footstool," said Bessie, pulling a hassock close 
to the side of the big box, to Bella's infinite 
delight. The rest clustered about as they 
pleased, looking over Bella's head. The box was 
divided into two compartments, — one filled 
with sweets and various dainties, tlie other and 
larger with what Bessie called the ornamental 
and uneatable. And to this latter she addressed 
herself first. It was a big, soft package that 
she lift^id out from the top, tied up carefully 
in delicate brown pajxjr. 

" That '« something to wear, I know," cried 
Lill. And sure enough, as they cut the strings. 
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out came a lovely dress of dark navy-blue silk. 
It was much plainer than Lill would have liked 
her dresses; but it had "an air," as Lill herself 
said, which "there was no mistake about." 

" It looks like a Paris dress," Louisa Ray- 
mond remarked, admiringly. 

" It is," replied Bessie, absently, intent on 
pulling out the sleeves. *' We Ve always had our 
dresses sent out from Paris since we came back." 

A curious little wave of surprise went over 
Louisa's face. But Bessie, quite unconscious of 
it, was taking out the next thing, which proved 
to be a writing-case of Russia leather, filled with 
all the pretty sizes and shades of note-paper and 
envelopes, a cunning little safety ink-bottle, and 
everything else needful. Then came a set of 
Miss Thackeray's stories bound beautifully in 
half-calf; and then a paper-box with a pretty 
handnstereoscope, and a package of newly im- 
ported views in fine colors. At the very bot- 
tom of all, was a carved handkerchief-case and 
glove-box, one filled with fine initial handker- 
chiefs, and the other with six pairs of six-button 
gloves of various tints. 

" Oh, and here 's my letter from papa ! " cried 
Bessie, her eyes lighting as none of the fine gifts 
had made them, when she spied the envelope 

10 
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directed in her father's hand on the top of the 
gloves. But she put it aside, in spite of the en- 
treaties of the girls that she should read it, and 
with Lill's help, insisted upon spreading out 
upon the table the contents of the other com- 
partment, which was really a feast of good 
things in the shape of oranges and nuts, dainty 
little boxes of figs, grapes, and exquisite Malta 
dates, a few French bon-bons, and a box of deli- 
cate English biscuit. Bessie laughed when she 
saw these two last. '* That's just like papa," 
she said ; " he says he toleraten candy, only, — so 
you see that is the least of anything. The rest 
of the things he calls wholesome, I suppose. 
These English biscuit, I know, are his special 
admiration. And now, girls, you mu%t helj) me 
dispose of these things. Do please begin now, 
while I read my letter." To be sure it was 
directly after breakfast, but what school-girl 
would not be hungry with such an array before 
her, no matter what the time of dav. An ex- 
clamatory " Oh I " from the hostess over her 
letter interrupted the feasters. 

'' What is it, Bess, no bad news ? " questioned 
Lill, looking up from a cluster of grapes. 

" No, indeed ; I should think not^ — delightful 
news instead. Papa is in New York, now, and 
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will be here to-morrow night. He sent the box 
himself, from New York. Isn't it lovely, his 
coming ? " 

The girls looked on at Bessie's unusual demon- 
strativeness in word and manner with a kind of 
waking-up feeling. 

" Why, she 's turning out real jolly," said 
little Bella, as about half an hour afterward she 
stood helping Lill and Louisa decorate the par- 
lors with evergreens. 

" But was n't you surprised, Lill," asked 
Louisa, "to hear they had their dresses sent 
out from Paris?" 

" Surprised ? No ; what do you mean ? " 

" Why, I did n't think they were that kind of 
people. I thought they were only in Paris on 
account of her mother's health, perhaps, — just 
a necessity, you know." 

"Yes, I know, you thought they were com- 
fortable Western people, with not too much 
money ; just because Bessie dresses like a little 
nun, and never drops a least little bit of brag or 
hint at fine things ! Oh, Louisa ! " with a touch 
of her old impatience, " it 's the very finest 
people that never brag, or hint, or make any 
show, no matter how much they have; because 
it is a matter of course with them." 
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Louisa did not retort, she was pondering upon 
a good many things, and wondering if Bessie 
was really one of these " finest people " that Lill 
talked about. It is doubtful if Louisa under- 
stood what " finest people" meant, in this sen- 
tence ; but she was learning a good many things, 
not the least of which was to suspect that she 
might have been mistaken in some of her esti- 
mates. But there was not much time for any 
very deep or lengthy speculation upon this or 
any other subject, for the day grew busier and 
busier as the minutes flew by. There was the 
arrival of other boxes, and the trimming of the 
great dining-room, where " La Petite Espionne " 
and the rest of the Festival doings were to come 
off, and an endless array of " last things *' to 
attend to. But pleasurable work does not harm 
anybody much ; and so, notwithstanding the con- 
stant occupation in one way and anotlier up to 
nine o'clock that night, the workers showed 
fresh faces and bright eyes at the breakfast-table 
the next morning. 

Lill danced about all day, with her new bangle- 
bracelets — one of the most valued of the con- 
tents of her box — and the wittv words of '' La 
Petite Espionne " on her lips. At six o'clock 
that afternoon everything was ready, and every- 
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body en costume. At seven the performances 
were to commence. The only drawback to the 
pleasure of the occasion was the fact that Bes- 
sie's father would not arrive in season for her 
to greet him until after the performances. 

" You '11 do better for that very reason, Bess, 
see if you don't. It will be a kind of fillip to 
the whole thing, — the bunch of hay before the 
donkey's nose to lead on to victory," said Lill, 
laughing. " But I just want you to look out for 
somebody else, too. My Aunt Mary will sit on 
that third chair, and Tom is coming with her. 
Now mind, Miss, that you do your very best ; for 
I Ve said all sorts of lovely things about you, 
and Tom's an awful critic." 

" Yes ; all sophomores think they are, and their 
cousins generally encourage them in that little 
piece of conceit," retorted Bessie, mischievously. 

Tom, it must be understood, was a Harvard 
student. The Bailley school not being a hundred 
miles from Cambridge, it was a matter of course 
that, on all Festival occasions, somebody's 
brother or cousin or cousin's cousin from that 
venerable institution should receive a card of in- 
vitation, which they were generally very glad to 
accept. But Bessie forgot all about Cousin Tom 
or his criticism as she came before the audience. 
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for there at the very end of the room she caught 
sight of the face that was so dear to her. Lill 
had prophesied truly for her. Her father's pres- 
ence, with the anticipation of the greeting to 
come afterward, was a stimulation ; and whatever 
nervousness, or consciousness of others, that she 
might otherwise have felt was quite overpow- 
ered by her deep delight in what was to come. 
She did not know it, but her case and readi- 
ness gave courage to all the rest ; and Monsieur 
Clairvoix, who had been a trifle fidgety at the 
beginning, before the little drama was half 
through, was rubbing his hands, and declaring 
to his next neighbor that the young ladies were 
doing remarkably well. They spoke like native- 
born Frenchwomen. It was one grand success ! 
And at the end there was real hearty ap- 
plause from everybody, that " awful critic " Tom 
joining in with great zest. But not oven then 
did Bessie remember Cousin Tom. As quickly 
as she could change her dress and get back again 
into Bessie Brewster, she slipped down one of 
the corridors, and Madame Bailley kindly help- 
ing, in two minutes more, there in tlie {>retty 
evergreen-trimmed parlor, she had tliat dear fa- 
ther all to herself, in the half hour wliile the 
rest of the company were engaged in listening to 
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the concluding exercises. And at the end of the 
half hour, there was Lill and Cousin Tom and 
Louisa Raymond heading the crowd of people 
that came pouring in ; and Bessie, intent, even 
then, upon one thing, led her father directly up 
to Lill with the words : — 

" And this is my friend Lill, Papa, — Miss Rich- 
mond I've told you so much about in my letters." 
And Lill, looking up, saw a tall, stately gentle- 
man, one of those " finest people " she had spoken 
of to Louisa, bowing and smiling and holding out 
his hand to her. Then in the very next moment 
something wonderful happened. 

There was a sudden exclamation of "Why, 
Brewster, is that you ? " and Lill and Louisa, and 
all the rest, saw Professor Irving, one of their 
great lights, unbending from his distant dignity, 
and sliaking liands in the most delighted manner 
with Bessie's father. And " When did you come 
on," and " Where are you staying," and "You 
must come to me while you are East," and a 
dozen more cordial sentences going to show the 
warm friendliness between the two. And then 
Bessie, brought forward, was included in all this 
warmth and friendliness, with regrets and re- 
proaches for not being made aware of her 
proximity before. 
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To Bcnsie this was an ordinary matter ciiougb, 
for Bessie knew all about herself and her family ; 
but to Louisa it was a bomb-Bhell. And Lili, 
looking on at Louisa and comprehending every- 
thing, was in a state of unspeakable satisfaction. 

" Oh, how I long," she whispered a little luter 
to Alice Grainger, "to ask her what she thinks 
now of tlic horrid name of Brewster, and that 
thieving clerk who mit/ht be the new girl's father. 
But I 'ra not going to do it, Alice ; I 'U be pood, 
and keep a tight little rein upon my tongue I" 

But Louisa really had little need of being 
pricked by these sharp questions, Louisa was 
learning very rapidly some strange new lessons. 

But Lill herself was to be yetniore surprised. 
Just at the very end of the evening, when every- 
body had been introduced to Mr. Brewster, she 
found herself standing by his side again. It was 
then that he bent down and aaid to her : — 

"Miss Lily, Bessie tells me that you have 
made it very pleasant for her here, and that you 
have saved her from a great deal of homcsiek- 
noMH. When J go to Washington next week, I 
shall try to persuade your father to bring you 
out to our new home next summer." 

•' And do you know my fatlier, Mr. Brewster?" 
asked Lily, looking up in,amazement. 
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" We were classmates at Harvard, and most 

excellent friends then. We have lost siglit of 
each other of late years, I've been abroad so 

much; but," smiling, *'I think he will recall 

Waring Brewster, as I recalled Jack Richmond 

of the old days to-night, the minute I looked in 

your face, my dear. I had no idea until then 

that tlie Lily Richmond Bessie had written me 

about was my friend's daughter." 

Lily was dumb in her charmed surprise, and 
when the next moment Bessie came up with 
Tom, and Tom whispered : — 

" Lill, your swans are usually geese ; but I 
rather think Miss Brewster may be an excep- 
tion," the wonderful evening seemed complete, 
for Cousin Tom was Lill's oracle. 

And with this happy completeness, and every- 
body saying good-night to everybody, in the gay- 
est good humor, we will take leave of Bessie and 
her boarding-school friends. 
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MAIDIK OREY, a 
youiiu lad_y of tea, 
stood at the window 
just at twilight one 
fine, frosty day in ^fo- 
vember, watching for tlie 
newsboy, that she might 
be the first to tuke the 
evening paper to her 
father, who was confined 
to hia room with a bad 
cold. Presently she heard 
a shrill voice crying, 
" Evcuin' Herald ! Evcnin' 
Herald.'" and away she 
ran into the hall, opening the outer door, and 
standing ready to take the paper at once 
from the carrier. As the light from the hall 
streamed out, the voice ceased, and up the steps 
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darted — not the boy that Maid ie expected, but 
a girl, and a girl no larger than herself. Maidie 
was so astonished that she drew back her ex- 
tended hand, and cried, " Where — where 's the 
boy?" 

" Sick. I 'm in his place till he gets well." 

" Are — are you his sister ? " 

" Yes." 

This " yes " was said so very impatiently that 
Maidie felt obliged to take the paper that was 
thrust forward, without further words. 

" Such a funny thing ! " she said to her father, 
as she ran into his room : " the newsbov is a 
news-girl ; it *s the boy's sister ; he 's sick and 
she's taken his place till lie gets well. Isn't 
it funny, Papa ? " 

"Very funny," answered her father, so ab- 
sently that Maidie saw at once that he was not 
in the least interested in what was so interest- 
ing to her ; and so handed him the paper, and 
took herself out of the room and down the 
stairs, feeling a good deal disappointed and 
crestfallen. 

Why could slic not remember not to burst in 
upon her father in this sudden way ? Why 
could she not remember that he never was inter- 
ested in such little things, — oh dear I 
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"Hullo! what's the matter?" somebody ex- 
claimed here ; tor Maidie's " oh dear ! " had 
been spoken aloud. 

" Oh, Uncle Rob ! " and Maidie flung her arms 
around the neck of a tall young man who was 
coming ii[> the stau-H. 

*' Look out I Don't choke a fellow, and don't 
knock Iiim down backward," cried Uncle Rob. 
" But what IB it ? — what ib the matter ? Fa- 
ther not 80 well ?" 

"Oh, yes; he's better; but — " and then 
Maidie told her uncle about her little dis- 
appointment. 

" Oh, well," he said to her consolingly, " your 
father has a great deal of business worry on his 
mind, and you must n't expect him to drop that 
all at once and attend to your little adventures ; 
but tell me the story. Newsboys and their work 
are all in my line, you know." 

This time Maidie told her story to the most 
attentive ears ; and what was her delight, ns 
she finished, to boar Uncle Rob say, — 

" If your newB-girl comes to-morrow, ask her 
to tell you her name and where she lives. It 's 
rather an unusual circumstance, her going on 
the route ; and 1 should like to know more 
about it?" 
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" Oh, you dear Uncle Rob ! " burst out Maidie 
at this, " what should I do without you ? " 

Uncle Rob laughed, begged her not to stran- 
gle him quite, and then, unclasping her arms, 
nodded smilingly to her, and ran up the stairs 
to her father's room, while Maidie went on her 
way down to the parlor, where she cuddled her- 
self into a corner of the sofa, with a plan in her 
mind, which, if put into words, would have run 
something in this way : — 

" I '11 just wait until Uncle Rob comes down ; 
and if he stays to dinner with us, maybe he '11 
stay part of the evening, and then I can have 
another nice little talk with him before I go to 
bed." 

With this delightful plan in her mind, she 
tucked her head into the soft depths of one 
of the sofa-pillows and drew a deep sigh of 
satisfaction. 

Just in front of her hung a charming picture 
by that charming artist, Childe Hassam. It was 
the picture of a Paris street in the evening, with 
the gaslights flaring and shining upon every- 
thing in the most wonderful and life-like manner. 
As Maidie, lying back among the sofa-pillows, 
looked up at it now, it seemed more life-like 
than ever; for the light of the sea-coal fire in 
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the open grate danced and played upon the soft, 
brilliant surface of the picture in such a man- 
ner as to create the impression of actual move- 
ment in the little flower-girl who stood in the 
foreground offering her pansies to the passers- 

by. 

*' She looks just as if she was dancing," said 
Maidie to herself, " just like a real, live girl, 
and — and — like somebody, some real some- 
body I know — Why — why, it 's — it 's like the 
little news-girl ! " and Maidie laughed. 

The fire-flames shot up afresh, and danced and 
played in gay gleams upon the picture, and the 
little flower-girl smiled and nodded at Maidie, 
and Maidie smiled and nodded at her ; and every 
minute the likeness to the little news-girl grew 

and grew, until Maidie was not in the least sur- 

• 

prised to see the flower-basket look exactly like 
a great bundle of papers, and to hear, — yes, 
actually to hear, — " Evenin' Herald I Evenin' 
Herald ! " ring down to her. Maidie laughed 
again. What fun it was, of course it was only 
— only, •' Evenin' Herald ! Evenin' Herald ! " 
Maidie started up, *' Evenin' Herald ! Evenin' 
Herald ! " It was right in her ear this time ; 
and yes, there, here, close beside her, was the 
little news-girl. How did she get in ? Maidie 
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was so astonished, she asked the question out- 
right. 

" How did you get in ? " 

" The door was open — I walked in." 

"Did — did you come to see me?" asked 
Maidie. 

The girl nodded : " Yes, I came to see you ; 1 
came to ask you to buy the rest of my papers, — 
the papers I have n't sold, — I 'm so tired, and 
I 'm cold and hungry and want to go home." 

" And your brother 's sick," said Maidie, feel- 
ing that she must add this sad fact to complete 
the list of woes. 

'* Yes, and my brother 's sick." As the girl 
repeated this, she held out her hand expectantly. 

" Oh dear ! " exclaimed Maidie, " if I only 
had some monev, but I have n't. But — but if 
you '11 wait, my uncle will be down in a few 
minutes, and he'll buy your papers, I'm sure; 
for he'd like to see you, he wants to know 
where vou live." 

" I don't live anywhere," the girl replied, be- 
ginning to cry. " I 'm too poor ; we 're all too 
poor to live anywhere." 

"Oh dear," thought Maidie, " this is just like a 
dear, dreadful story-book, — only it 's better, or 
worse, than any story I ever read. But don't 
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cry, don't cry," she implored, almost crying her- 
self. " Uncle Rob will find you some place to 
live in ; and I '11 give you something to eat, and 
some of my clothes." 

" Oh, how good you are ; how good you are ! " 
cried the girl. 

"And I'll give you one of my dolls, — I'll 
give you Alice Angela or Ethel Maud," said 
Maidie, spurred on to this lavish offer by such 
humble appreciation. 

This was too much it seemed for mere words 
of ordinary thanks, and the girl dropped on her 
knees, and exclaimed : " Heaven will reward 
you ! " 

" Just like a book, exactly ! " thought Maidie, 
enchanted with this appreciation. But what 
was that ; who was speaking, was saying, " She 
ought to be in bed ; she 's been up too late for 
some time past, ever since her father has been 
sick." 

" It 's her brother who 's sick, and she 's cold 
and hungry, and — and — " 

" Maidie ! Maidie ! " It was Uncle Rob's voice. 
" Maidie, Maidie, sit up ; what are you talking 
about ? You 've been asleep." 

Maidie opened her eyes very wide. Then seiz- 
ing Uncle Rob's hand she pulled herself up, ex- 
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claiming : " It was just as real ; she stood right 
there." 

" Who ' stood right there ' ? " asked Mrs. Grey, 
Maidie's mother. 

'* The little news-girl, Mamma. Let me tell 
you about her;" and Maidie told the little inci- 
dent of the evening, and then the queer details of 
her dream. 

Uncle Rob laughed at some of these details, 
especially at the " Heaven will reward you." 

" Little girls don't talk in that fashion, luck- 
ily," he said. 

Maidie felt rather snubbed at this, and rather 
ashamed of her own delight in the high-sound- 
ing phrase as applied to her own offers of good 
deeds. 

" But — but — " she broke in presently, — " old 
Bridget always says, ' Heaven will reward y »u,' 
or ' God bless you,' when mamma gives b'^r 
anything." 

" Oh, yes ; that was the fashion in old Bridget's 
countrv ; but now — " 

'' But now," interposed Mrs. Grey, " grateful 
thanks have gone out ; and gratitude will go too, 
pretty soon. I do think, Robert, that the poor 
are too independent and ungrateful, now-a-days." 

" Poor people now-a-days, in one way and 

11 
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another, have more knowledge than they used 
to have, and they wont stand richer people's 
patronizing ways. The fact is, Mary, we don't 
know poor people, — we stand off so from them 
that we don't get acquainted with their needs." 

" Dear me, Robert, what would you have us 
do ? Invite them to ' five-o'clock teas ' ? " 

" I don't know but I would," answered Uncle 
Rob, with a little laugli, '' or we might go to their 
* five-o'clock teas.' Yes," still laughing a little, 
" that is more like what we ought to do." 

" You know perfectly well, Rob, that it is the 
hardest thing in the world to go down among 
the poor and do them any good by trying to 
talk to them. Of course we can., we innst go 
and see wliat their needs are, — sec if they 
have been telling the truth about their needs 
sometimes." 

"Oh, Mary, don't always talk of going doivn 
to the poor." 

" Well, we do go down actually, — down into 
the lower portions of the city." 

" You 're mistaken. The majority of the poor 
in our city is in the northern portions. There 
are poor persons who are not beggars, Mary, 
and don't tell their needs, and who do tell the 
truth. It is easy enough to find and help those 
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who arc seeking relief. It is very difficult to 
get at these others who suffer silently and re- 
sent charitable visits and investigations ; and the 
thing that we want to do is to get into closer 
acquaintance with this class, to go and live near 
them, if not with them, as the girl in that story 
of ' The Children of Gibeon ' did." 

"Oh, /Rob, that was just a story; nobody in 
real life ever did as she did, or ever could." 

" I 'm not so sure of that. At anv rate some- 
thing of the kind ought to be tried." Young 
ladies like Maud now — " 

" What is that about young ladies like me ? " 
a gay voice interrupted here. There was a soft 
rustle of silk, a sweet waft of out-door air min- 
gled with an odor of violets, as a young lady 
came into the room, rosy and fresh from the 
crisp November breezes. 

" I was going to say that young ladies like 
you think that they have done everything that it 
is possible for them to do for poor people, when 
they pay them an occasional visit, take down 
their list of needs, and prattle in a condescend- 
ing way to them." 

" Now, Uncle Rob, / don't prattle to poor peo- 
ple in a condescending way. I go to see them 
when my charitable visiting day arrives, and 
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make myself as agreeable to them as I know 
how, — ask after their health, talk to little 
Johnny or Mike in the most affable manner, 
find out what they need, and then give them 
one of my best smiles and say good-by. Thei/ 
act as if they liked it ; but / don't, I frankly 
confess." 

Uncle Rob laughed. He knew Maud's way. 
He knew perfectly well that though she made 
herself as agreeable as she knew how, just as 
she had said, she was all the time acting from a 
sense of duty, and not from real sympathy ; and 
so also he knew that these people she visited, 
though they might have acted as if they liked 
it, were not in the least deceived, nor in the 
least won to open their whole hearts to her. 

But though he laughed, he sighed a little, 
and then he turned suddenly and said : " You 
do the best you can, my dear, I don't doubt. 
Sympathy can't be manufactured to order, I 
know. It is born." 

" But I 'm dreadfully sorry for these people. 
Uncle Rol), and I visit them regularly, once a 
fortnight, and report their needs to the associa- 
tion ; and it seems to me that is all the sympa- 
thy they care for. For as far as I can sec, the 
most that they want is to i/et things from per- 
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sons, or charitable associations ; and they like 
the importance of being visited and looked out 
for, too." 

" Yes, some of them, perhaps many of them, 
are like this; but there are tiiose others, you 
know, who conceal their poverty, — who had 
rather die than beg." 

'* Well, I have n't met those, and all I can do 
is to attend to the cases that the committee send 
me to visit ; and then I do just as I am told to 
do ; but, as I said, I don't like it. I don't enjoy 
myself as I do in going to see nice people, as I 
did this afternoon, — nice people who give me 
tea and cake," and Maud nodded her head at 
Uncle Rob with a gay, defiant, little smile. 

" No, I don't suppose you do ; but, Maidie, 
here," and Uncle Rob turned with a smile 
toward the eager little girl upon the sofa, — 
" Maidie, here, is going to get nearer to all these 
folk sometime. She^s going to take tea with 
them ; and after that she and I will make a tea- 
party for their special pleasure." 

"Oh, Uncle Rob, may I — will we?" cried 
Maidie, jumping down and running over to 
Uncle Rob. 

'' May I — will we ? Of course we will ; but, 
bless me," looking at the clock, '*it's time I 
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was oflf. No, Mary, I can't stay to diDner. 
Good-night, good-night ; and, Maidie, mind you 
ask the little news-girl where she lives." 



II. 

Half-past five o'clock struck from the little 
time-piece on the mantel. "How late she is; 
it was only five last night when she came," 
sighed Maidie. Tick, tick, tick, went the little 
time-piece, hurrying oflf the minutes. " Oh dear, 
perhaps she '« sick too, and I shall never know 
where she lives!" But, hark, what is that? 
" Evenin' Herald ! Evenin' Herald ! " Maidie 
does not wait until the voice comes nearer, but 
dashes at once to the door. " Evenin' Herald ! 
Evenin' Herald ! " and round the corner swiftly 
speeds a small figure. " Evenin' Herald ! Evenin' 
Herald ! " cries the shrill voice, interrupted now 
and then, as the small carrier stops at the door- 
ways to leave her papers. Maidie has gone out 
upon the first step, so anxious is she that this 
swift little person shall not escape her. 

" Evenin' Herald ! Evenin' Herald !" and quick 
as a flash, here is the paper thrust forward into 
Maidie's face. 
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Instinctively, Maidie reaches forward and 
clutches, not the paper, but the jacket of the 
carrier, at the same moment asking her ques- 
tion : " Tell me, please, where you live ? " 

With a backward jerk that almost pulls Maidie 
down the flight of steps, the girl says angrily : 
" Let go of me." 

*' But, tell me, please, please, where you live ! " 

*' I sha'n't either. What is it to you where I 
live ? Let me go, I say." 

" But Uncle Rob told me to ask you. He 
wants to know. He's — he's the rector of St. 
Mark's. I told him about you, — that your 
brother was sick, and that you were carrying 
his papers, — and he wanted to know where you 
lived. He 's awful good, Uncle Rob is ; and — 
and if you — you wanted any thing, he'd help you 
to get it, and go to see you," poured forth Maidie, 
in a headlong fashion. 

The girl gave a short, angry laugh, and another 
jerk backward, as she said : '* When we want 
anything, we buy it, — if we can, — we don't 
beg it ; and when we want people to come and 
see us, we invite 'em ourselves, — just as you do. 
Now, you just let me go, I can't stand fooling 
round here any longer," and the speaker gave 
another and more decided backward movement. 
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" Oh, oh, I did n't mean — I mean I did n't 
want to hurt your feelings ; but I told Uncle Rob, 
and he thought if your brother was sick, and 
you, a little girl like you, had to carry his 
papers, that — that — " 

" That we were a lot of poor, low people who 'd 
as lief be(/ as not. You can just tell your uncle 
we ain't that kind ; and we don't want him or 
any other stranger comin' pokin' round to see 
how poor — no — " with a shrill, excited laugh, 
— " how rich we are." 

'' Rich ?" echoed Maidie, bewildered and con- 
fused by this angry sarcasm. 

" Yes, rich, rich I We ride behind a span of 
horses, when we don't walk. There, now, let go 
of me/' 

But Maidie had already relinquished her hold, 
unknown to the girl, who, pulling away again 
with a sudden, fresh impetus, fell backward 
down the long flight of steps. 

" Oh ! oh I " shrieked Maidie, as she ran to the 
prostrate figure that was lying motionless on the 
sidewalk. 

''What's the matter?" asked a man's voice 
here. 

Maidie looked uj) to see the good-natured face 
of the policeman of that quarter. 
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" She pulled away from me and fell, and, oh, 
oh, is she dead, is she dead ?" cried Maidie. 

'* Dead, no, — she 's stunned," answered the 
officer, lifting the girl and carrying her into the 
house, the door of which was standing invitingly 
open. Nobody was at home but Maidie and her 
father and the servants. But her father was 
not sufficiently recovered from his cold to leave 
his room, so Maidie was left to her own re- 
sources, and proved herself equal to the emer- 
gency, fetching her mother's smelling-salts and 
a glass of water, rubbing the cold hands, and 
doing various other things in a quick, deft man- 
ner that brought forth from the policeman the 
remark, that she was *'real handv." All the 
time poor Maidie was terribly frightened. She 
had never seen any one like this before. Her 
mother had sometimes been faint, but the smell- 
ing-salts had very soon restored her. It was 
only a few minutes, but it seemed an age to Maidie, 
before the girl stirred or showed the first sign of 
revival. It was just as the dark eyes opened, 
that Uncle Rob, letting himself in with a latch- 
key, came into the parlor. A few words made 
him acquainted with the situation, and sit- 
ting down by the sofa, he began gently chafing 
one of the little chilled hands. As he did so. 
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the fingers closed upon his with a sudden chitch, 
and with as sudden a movement, the girl pulled 
herself up into a sitting posture. 

'^ Where am I ? What 's happened ? " was 
her question, asked huskily, as she looked about 
her with bewildered eyes. 

As Uncle Rob explained, she started to her 
feet, but at once fell back with a cry of pain, 
and then it was discovered that one of her ankles 
had been sprained. 

" Oh, oh, what shall I do ! Who '11 take 
Johnny's papers?" she moaned. "But where 
are the papers ? " trying to rise again. 

" They 're all safe, Sissy, so don't you fret. I 
took 'era in here with you. There they be," 
answered the policeman, pointing to the pile on 
the floor.' 

'• But somebody must take 'cm the rounds, — 
Johnny's rounds, — or he '11 lose his place. I know 
all the houses, and they 're all on this street, and 
I can tell 'em to anybody, and there ain't more 'n 
twenty to stop at now, and only two or three 
extra papers, and 't ain't any matter about them. 
Oh, I say — can't yoir," turning anxiously to the 
policeman, " get aomebody to take 'em ? " 

'' Oh, Uncle Rob, Uncle Rob, let me take 
'em I " whispered Maidie. 
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Uncle Rob looked down at Maidie in astonish- 
ment. 

" You!^^ he began, then he stopped, and a 
new look from a new thought came into his face, 
and he concluded quietly : " We '11 both of us 
take them." 

The little carrier, who had caught Maidie's 
whisper, and Uncle Rob's reply, glanced from 
one to another with an expression of amazement. 

" An' I '11 go to the station an' order an am- 
bulance to take yer home, Sissy. Where do yer 
live ? " now spoke up the policeman. 

At the words " station " and " ambulance " the 
girl's eyes opened wide with a horrified look. 
Uncle Rob saw and understood at once, and nod- 
ding to the policeman, said pleasantly: " Never 
mind about the ambulance, I 'II see that she 
gets home comfortably." 

Again the girl glanced from Maidie to Uncle 
Rob with tliat expression of questioning amaze- 
ment ; and when in a few minutes Uncle Rob 
lifted her into a carriage, and went with her 
to her home, where he explained to her startled 
mother what had happened, precisely as a 
next-door neighbor might, the girl's amazement 
only increased. What kind of rich folks were 
these who were willing to do other people's 
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work for them, and took one home in a carriage 
instead of a police ambulance, and who did not 
ask any prying questions, or act as if there was 
any difference between themselves and poorer 
people ? the girl asked herself. 

But Maidie did not need to ask what kind 
of poor folks this new acquaintance belonged 
to. The girl herself had told her in those short, 
sharp replies out there on the doorsteps. She 
very clearly belonged to those poor folks Uncle- 
Rob had spoken of who resent charitable visits 
and investigations ; and these were the very 
folks that Uncle Rob said we ought to get bet- 
ter acquainted with. But how in the world 
could she get better acquainted with a girl who 
had said to her, *' When we want j)eople to 
come and see us, we invite 'em." As Maidie 
recalled this remark, a little thrill of resentment 
and disappointment came over her, and she be- 
gan to think that it was much pleasanter to be 
good to poor folks, like old Bridget and her 
dream-girl, who were not ashamed of being 
liclped, and who said such nice, thankful things 
to one. If only this news-girl was like her 
dream-girl, she would be so glad to go and see 
her, and Uncle Rob would show her the wav ; 
for Uncle Rob knew all about it now, for the 
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girl had to tell him, after all, what her name 
was, and where she lived, — 28 Wood Street ; 
and her name was Warner, Lizzie Warner, 
that was what she had told him. But to go 
and sec a girl who had as good as said to her 
that she had better wait until she was invited, 
and that " they did n't want strangers pokin' 
round," — a girl who had not even thanked her 
when she had offered to carry her papers for 
her, — how could she go to see such a girl ? No, 
she could not ; and she was sure Uncle Rob 
would not want her to, when she told him all 
that the girl had said to her out there on the 
doorsteps. These were some of the thoughts 
that went whirling through Maidie's brain, as 
she stood by the window and watched her uncle 
drive off with the news-girl. She stood there 
perhaps one, two, or three minutes before an- 
other thought came into her head; and this 
thought came suddenly as she turned and caught 
sight of those twenty newspapers (Johnny's 
newspapers) piled up on a chair, when — when 
they ought, every one of them, to be distributed 
now — now, this very minute ; and there was 
Uncle Rob going off to Wood Street. Where 
tvas Wood Street? She would ask Ann, the 
waitress. Ann knew where all the queer out- 
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of-tlie-way streets were ; and running into the 
dining-room, where Ann was setting the table, 
ahc asked, "Ann, where is Wood Street?" 

" 'Way down by tlie river, out o' Cambridge 
Street ? " 

" Is that far from here ? " 

" Miles," answered Ann, absent-mindedly. 

Miles I Oh dear, what was Uncle Rob think- 
ing of ! Miles, and those papers that ouglit to 
be distributed now I Uncle Rob could not have 
known how far it was, could not have known 
how long it would take him to go, and — oh ! — 
to come back. If he had known, he would never 
have told her to wait for him ; he would have 
told her she might go by herwelf ; and that was 
what she ought to do, and what she would do, 
that very minute. Twenty houses, and all on 
her own street ; and there on the table was the 
list of the numbers that Uncle Rob had put 
down, just as the girl had given thcni to him. 
Go? why, of course she must go ; she was not 
in the least afraid I And so, without saying 
a word to anybody, — for who was there to say 
it to, with mamma and Maud out dining, and 
papa reading his paper upstairs, and the ser- 
vants who did not understand ? — Maidic jumped 
up, slijiped into her coat and hat, caught up the 
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flat, enamelled cloth-bag of papers, with John 
Warner painted in red letters on it, and in another 
minute, despite the little inner voices that told 
her she had no business to go out alone like this, 
she was off down the street. Oh, how jolly it was 
at first ! How bright the gas and the electric 
lights made the street ! It was as good — no, 
it was a great deal better than daylight ; and 
with a wild, delightful feeling of independence, 
Maidie tripped along, carefully consulting the 
list of numbers, which, made out in Uncle Rob's 
bold handwriting, she could see at a glance. 
What fun it was to run up the steps, ring the 
bell, and fling the paper down ! Once a maid 
came to the door as she ran up, and taking the 
paper, asked her, as she had asked Lizzie War- 
ner, " Where 's the boy ? " Maidie ran *down 
very quickly as she answered, " He 's sick ; " 
but not once did our Maidie cry " Evenln' 
Herald," though she just ached to do it. 
Everything was very quiet for the first ten 
houses; then she had to cross a wide dividing 
street; and after this she came into a much 
busier thoroughfare, and her way was not so 
pleasant. 

She got on very well, however, until near 
the end of her route, when she began to meet 
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some of the returning newsboys, who had de- 
livered or sold out their stock of papers. She 
noticed that they stared at her as they went 
by, and one of them called out to her. She 
was a good deal frightened ; but she kept on, 
thinking if they spoke to her again that she 
would hide behind the open outer door of the 
vestibule of the next house until they went on. 
When presently she ran up the next flight 
of steps, and looking back saw and heard noth- 
ing further, her courage returned, and she 
tripped down with the comforting thought that 
the last paper had been delivered, and she had 
nothing to do now but to speed homeward as 
fast as she could ; and with a relieved hop, skip, 
and a jump, she started off up the street, and 
passed several houses, witliout meeting any one 
who even so much as looked toward her. There 
was not a sign of a newsboy or any other boy 
to be seen. At the fourth house she slackened 
her pace ; at the fifth she began to forget her 
fears and the boys themselves ; at the sixth she 
had forgotten them altogether, when — 

" IIoup, here she is, the thief ! " suddenly 
cried a rough, angry voice; and out of a 
doorway sprang three boys, confronting lier 
with angry faces, one laying hold of the 
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enamelled bag that hung about her neck, and 
crying, — 

'' Where 'd yer get Johnny Warner's bag, 
hey ? " 



III. 



'' Yes, tell us that ; where 'd yer get Johnny's 
bag?" asked another boy. 

Gasping and trembling with terror, poor 
Maidie tried to explain ; but all the effect this 
explanation had was to call forth a jeering, — 

" Ha, that 's a likely story ! Yer '11 just come 
along and tell that to Johnny himself ; that 's 
what yer '11 do ; " and one boy on one side and 
one on the other caught her by the wrists, and 
hurried her down the street. 

Ann had said it was miles to Wood Street, 
and Maidie thought in a vague, frightened way 
of these miles that she had got to be hurried 
over like this by these dreadful boys. If slie 
had but known that Ann was absent-mindedly 
thinking of something else when she said that, 
and that instead of Wood Street being miles 
away, it was only just down the hill, and that 
they would be at Johnny Warner's home in 

12 
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a few minutes, she would have felt better. But 
miles away ! oh dear! — what w^ould they think 
had become of her at home ; and how, oh ! how 
should she ever get back; and what would 
Johnny Warner say, and that girl — that girl 
who had said to her, " When we want folks 
to come and see us, we invite 'em " ? All these 
thoughts were in a wild jumble of confusion 
in Maidie's mind when her captors suddenly 
turned into a side street, and stopping before 
a little old-fashioned, wooden house, one of them 
ran up the low steps and pulled the bell, which 
was almost immediately answered by a man in 
his shirt-sleeves. 

'' We want ter see Johnny, Mr. Warner," 
spoke up the larger of the boys. " Wc 've 
caught a girl who's hooked his papers from 
Lizzie, somehow. Here's the girl, with the bag 
roun' her neck now ; and she 's ben sneakin' 
roun' sellin' the papers; we caught her at it; 
and we want ter face her with Johnny, and 
Lizzie too, for she 's tole a lot o' lies 'bout 
Lizzie's lettin' her do it, — a likely story ! " 

Maidie was speechless with renewed terror 
at this headlong accusation, and Mr. Warner's, 
" Come, come into the house and we '11 see 
about it," though said in a mild voice, hardly 



/ 
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reassured her, for tlie boys were pressing on 
behind her all the time with their noisy accu- 
sations. But suddenly these accusations were 
broken in upon by some one calling out : — 

'' Oh, Parper, what is it ? What 's the matter ? " 
and then Mr. Warner, pushing open a door, let 
out a flood of light into the dark hall-way, and 
showed an inner room, with a girl half lying, 
half sitting, bolstered up by pillows on a lounge. 
The minute the boys caught sight of her they 
darted forward, dragging Maidie with them, and 
began their story. But this story was destined 
to be most summarily interrupted, for right in 
the midst of it, Lizzie Warner pulled herself up 
and cried excitedly, — 

" Oh, stop, stop ; yer dunno what yer talkin' 
about. That's the girl whose uncle brought 
mc home in a carriage, and she and him 
was goin' to take the rest of Johnny's papers 
after I got hurt; and yer 've been callin' her 
a thief, and draggin' her off down here like 
this ! " 

The boys started back in amazement, releas- 
ing Maidie, who, rushing forward, flung herself 
down beside the lounge and sobbed aloud. 

" How 'd we know 'bout yer gettin' hurt and 
fixin' things up so ? All we saw was Johnny's 
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bag roun' her neck," retorted one of the boys, 
looking at Lizzie surlily. 

"Yer might a' known she wasn't no thief, 
just by lookin' at her ! *' cried Lizzie. 

" We did n't stop to look at her much ; all we 
saw was Jounny's bag roun' her neck, an' we 
wanter goin' to stan' no stealin' o' papers ; 
there's ben enough o' that kin' o' business," 
explained another boy. 

" And I told 'em and told 'em, and they 
would n't believe me," sobbed Maidie. 

" Don't yer cry," whispered Lizzie, " yer all 
safe now ; they won't tech yer no more." Then 
looking up at the boys again : " To go and scare 
a little girl like this, yer'd ought to be 'shamed 
o' yerselves, Tom Lowder, — you and Jim and 
Jake too, great big boys like you are." 

" How 'd we know — " began Tom again ; but 
Mr. Warner put his hand on Tom's arm and 
drew him away, with the other two, into the 
little room beyond, where Johnny was laid up 
with a cold, and there left them with Johnny 
to explain matters more fully, while in the sit- 
ting-room Maidie was sobbing as if her heart 
would break, and Lizzie and Lizzie's mother 
were trying their best to soothe her. 

"But how came yer to be all by yerself? 
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I thought yer uncle was going with yer ? '' Liz- 
zie was asking just as Mr. Warner re-entered 
the room. 

And then it was that Maidie told the story of 
her venture, " For I thought 't would be too long 
for the people to wait for their papers, if I 
waited for Uncle Rob, and that Johnny might 
lose his place," she falteringly concluded. 

'' And yer uncle 's gone home and won't find 
yer!" exclaimed Lizzie. 

" Yes, oh, yes ! " cried Maidie, jumping to her 
feet, as these words brought back her recollection, 
" and I must go right away now, or they '11 think 
I 'm lost ; but I — I — don't know the way, and 
so I can't go alone," looking up piteously into 
Mrs. Warner's face, who at once said in a kind 
voice ; — 

" Of course you can't ; but father '11 go with 
you," looking toward her husband, " he'll see 
you safe in the house, so don't you worry a mite 
more. There, father *s got his coat on, and you 
go right along with him. He knows all about 
your street, and you just give him the num- 
ber and he'll take you straight there. Good- 
night, good-night ; and — and Johnny '11 be 
• much obliged to you, I 'm sure, for carryin' his 
papers." 
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Maidie was turning away to go " right along " 
with Mr. Warner, as she was bidden, when Lizzie 
said to her, shyly : — 

" Come here a minute,'* and then she whis- 
pered as Maidie went up to her: "J'tw much 
obliged to yer, too, for carryin' the papers. I 
think yer 're real good to. Good-night." 

" Good-night," softly responded Maidie, turn- 
ing again to join Mr. Warner. 

But as she followed him into the hall-way, a 
great gust of wet wind blew in from the open 
street-door, and Mr. Warner himself called out 
to his wife : " Look here, Abby, it 's rainin' hard ! 
That child can't go out in such a pour. Gimme 
the umbrella, and I '11 run up and toll her folks 
where she is. There, there," to Maidie, '' you just 
run right back in there, and stay with Lizzie 'till 
the storm 's over ; 't ain't nothin' but a shower, 
but it 's goin' to be a pretty stiff one, I guess, 
while it lasts." 

"Oh," said Lizzie, as Maidie went back into 
the sitting-room, "yer 're goin' to stay a little 
while longer?" 

" Y-es — I — I 've got to — it rains so," an- 
swered Maidie, rather troubled as she thought 
perhaps Lizzie did not want her to stay 
any longer; and this trouble she put into 
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words as she added: "I — I — ain't in the way 
am I ! " 

" In the way ? Oh, no, I like to have yer, if 
you don't care." 

Each of them blushed a little after this inter- 
change of civilities, and then Maidie asked po- 
litely, " Does your ankle hurt all the time ?" 

" It hurts some, but it don't hurt so much now 
the wet bandages are on." 

" I was dreadful sorry about it," said Maidie, 
after a pause, " if I had n't let go, or if I had n't 
touched you at all 't wouldn't have happened." 

Lizzie looked rather uncomfortable at this re- 
mark, and they both began to feel awkward and 
embarrassed, when Mrs. Warner came in bring- 
ing a tea-tray. 

" You 'd oughter have your supper, Lizzie, and 
— I thought mebbe the little girl might like 
something too." 

Lizzie sat up and looked pleased and interested, 
while her mother brought a little low square 
pine-table, hardly more than a light-stand, and 
putting it down beside the lounge, spread a 
white towel upon it, and then took from the 
tray a plate of hot buttered toast, two baked 
apples just from the oven, each on a blue and 
white saucer, and two blue-and- white mugs filled 
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with steaming cocoa. The toast was placed in 
the middle of the table, and at each end a small 
blue-and-white plate was set, and beside the 
plates the mugs of cocoa. 

" Oh, goody ! " exclaimed Lizzie, sniffing the 
appetizing odors. Then looking a little doubt- 
fully and questioningly at Maidie, she said : "Mar- 
mer does make the best toast ! Do ver like toast ? " 

Maidie's hungry and hearty : " Oh, yes, I love 
it ! " at once dispelled something of Lizzie's doubt 
and questioning, and when presently Maidie de- 
clared that their cook never made such nice 
toast, and never baked apples like that, Lizzie's 
lingering distrust vanished. 

Sipping her cocoa, Maidie looked about her 
with great interest. The room itself, the paint 
and the paper, were very worn and shabby, and 
the furniture also was worn and shabby, and the 
carpet was faded and patched; but everything 
was exquisitely neat, and though there were no 
pictures on the walls, no ornaments, no draperies, 
Maidie liked the looks of the red-covered round 
table in the corner, where Mrs. Warner's work- 
basket stood, and the big cane rocking-chair 
with the fat red cushion in it, and the big stove 
with its windows and door of isinglass, through 
which the red fire shone brightly. She liked 
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too the looks of Mrs. Warner herself, and Mr. 
Warner, — they made her think of some kind peo- 
ple who lived 'way up in the country, with whom 
she had boarded part of one summer, and this 
room was something like that country sitting- 
room ; and when slie and Lizzie got to talking, 
and Lizzie opened the little drawer in the little 
table before them, and pulled out a box of beau- 
tiful tissue-papers of all colors, which her father 
had brought her from the paper-mill where he 
worked, Maidie began to think that some work- 
ing people's children were not so badly ofif after 
all. 

It was when they were looking at these papers, 
and sipping the last of the cocoa, that the door 
of Johnny's bed-room opened, and the three boys 
filed out. They cast very humble and subdued 
glances at the two girls as they went along, but 
Maidie could not help a little shiver as she looked 
at them. 



IV. 



" They ain't bad boys," apologetically ex- 
plained Lizzie, in a whisper ; " they did n*t un- 
derstan' 'bout it. They feel real sorry now I 
know. Tom," calling out to the oldest boy," can 
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yer get somebody to take Johnny's place for us 
for a spell ? " 

Tom wheeled about as he answered : " Yes, 
I 'ra goin' to send our Timmy ; he 's big enough 
now, and he can do it easy, after school." 

*' Oh, I 'm so glad ; Timmy '11 do fust rate." 

Tom had seen Maidie's look of horror and the 
little shiver she gave as he had passed her, and 
taking a sudden resolution, he came forward like 
a little man, and with a very red face blundered 
out : — 

" I did n't know how 't was, that 's why I set 
the fellers up to goin' for yer. I — I feel real 
sorry I scairt yer so, and so does Jim and Jake, 
don't yer?" jerking his head backward toward 
the two who had lingered by the door that led 
into the hall-way ; and Jim and Jake thus aj)- 
pcaled to, mumbled out an embarrassed but thor- 
oughly sincere " Yes ; " and then the three, with- 
out waiting for any response, got themselves out 
of the room as quickly as possible, but not be- 
fore they heard Maidie's sweet, little voice softly 
say, " Good-night." 

" There I told yer so," said Lizzie, " they ain't 
bad ; they would n't 'a' sassed yer for anything, if 
they 'd known how 't was ; and I — I would n't 
'a' sassed ver, when vou ast me where I lived. 
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if I 'd 'a' known how — what kind o' folks you 
b'longed to. I thought you and yer uncle were 
like some of *em I 've seen that goes reg'lar roun' 
huntin' after beggars an' that sort, and mixes up 
everybody with *em that has to work. There 's 
a lot o' that sort that lives further down this 
street, that 's alwers bein' hunted up like tliat, 
and ast questions, — thet/ has to be looked out 
for I s'pose, but we ain't that kind, 'cos we 
happen to live near 'em, though that 's the way 
things get mixed. Why, the other day I was set- 
tin' on our steps, and a lady came up from down 
there, and stopped when she saw me, and ast if 
I had any brothers and sisters, and how many, 
and what my father did for a livin', and if I went 
to day-school and Sunday-school, and how old I 
was, and lots of other questions. I s'pose I was 
sassy, for 's quick 's she got through I up and ast 
her if she'd any brothers and sisters, an' how 
many, an' what her father did for a livin', an' 
how old she was ; an' she turned as red as fire, 
and said I was an imperdant, ungrateful, little 
girl ; an' I told her I was n't any more imperdant 
then she was, comin' roun' askin' such questions 
of somebody she did n't know, and that had never 
ast her anything ; an' that I was n't ungrateful, 
for I had n't anything to be grateinl to her for." 
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Stopping liere a moment to laugh, Lizzie saw 
a hurt, grieved look on Maidie's face, and ex- 
claimed : " Oh, I wa' n't thinkin' of you now, I 
thought at first, you was that kind, but I did n't 
afterward. Why, that kind wouldn't do as 
you 've done, — carry Johnny's papers, and — and 
be so perlite, and — stay to supper with me. 
They'd stan' ofiE and look down to me while 
they 's tryin' to be good to me. Oh, I 've seen 
'em down there with them poor beggar-folks 
lots o' times ; and we ain't real poor anyway, if 
we do live on a sorter poor street. Real poor 
folks don't have more 'n one room ; an' we 've 
got lots o' rooms, — this settin'-room, and a 
kitchen, an' two bed-rooms, and," with an air 
of pride, "this settin'-room is mine, nights, — 
marmer pulls out this sofy and makes me a bed 
on it. So you see," looking at Maidie with much 
dignity, "we're real comfterble." 

"Yes," said Maidie, "it looks comfterble, 
and — " but she did not finish her polite little sen- 
tence, for just then the door into the hall-way 
opened, and there was Mr. Warner and Uncle 
Rob. 

" A pretty fright you 've given me, Miss Mai- 
die," cried Uncle Rob. " The moment I got into 
the house, and saw that the papers were gone, I 
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knew what had happened, and I started out on 
a hunt for you ; I did n't find you of course, and 
I was just agoing to the police-office for help, 
when Mr. Warner met me. But I won't scold 
you now for you've had a fine fright yourself, 
he tells me." 

Uncle Rob's face was quite grave as he said 
this, but in another minute, he caught sight of 
the little tea-table and a quick, flashing smile 
succeeded the gravity. 

"Well," he laughed, "you seem to have been 
having a very good time, my dear. Is this an 
afternoon tea-party ? " 

" 'T isn't tea, it's cocoa," corrected Lizzie, not 
understanding his allusion. 

But Maidie understood at once, and clapped 
her hands together and cried : " Yes, yes. Uncle 
Rob, it is an afternoon tea-party — Lizzie's tea- 
party — I never thought; and we've had such a 
good time. And oh, oh, Uncle Rob, I — we — 
you and I must give the next one and invite 
Lizzie." 

" Yes, so we must," said Uncle Rob. 

Lizzie looked from one to another with a puz- 
zled expression. Everything that they had said 
was not quite clear to her; only one thing was 
clear, — that she was to be invited to a tea-party 
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by these beautiful, kind people. This was enough 
for her, and as she looked up into their faces, 
she wished she knew something to say or do, to 
show them how pleased she was ; and then, a 
sudden thought came to her. She did know 
something, something to do, if not to say, and 
reaching forward, she thrust the roll of tinted 
tissue-paper into Maidie's hands, saying hurriedly 
as she did so : " Take it home with yer, I want 
yer to have it for yer own." 

Maidie, quite overwhelmed, stammered out 
her thanks and good-night, in a very confused 
way ; but Lizzie heard her with rapture. Never 
was a gift bestowed or received with greater 
pleasure. 

'' But, Uncle Rob," said Maidie, as they went 
home together, " they 're not real poor folks ; " 
and then she confided to him all that Lizzie had 
told him of their *' conif terble " circumstances. 

" There, that 's tlie spirit," exclaimed Uncle 
Rob, admiration in his tones ; *' here is just 
one of those families I tried to describe last 
night. I know something about this Mr. Warner ; 
he came from Vermont some years ago, and is 
an honest, industrious man who works in Bar- 
ton's })aper-mills. He does n't earn more than 
fifteen or sixteen dollars a week, and the four 
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manage to get their ' comfort ' out of that. 
If he is sick, that stops, and here is where they 
would sufiEer, where they would be ' poor folks ; ' 
but they are not going to complain if they can 
possibly help it, — they are not going to cry pov- 
erty. It is just such people as these that we 
ought to become better acquainted with ; we 
must find some way to do it, Maidie, so that 
we may know what they won't tell us, — when 
they are sick or need help in any way." 

Maidie's hand was in her uncle's as they 
walked along under the stars, — for the shower 
had passed, — and she gave his fingers a sudden 
grip, and — 

" Oh, Uncle Rob," she burst out, " here 's a 
way ; let 's have an afternoon tea-club, to meet 
every Saturday, with Lizzie to help us." 

Uncle Rob stopped short and gave Maidie's 
hand a responsive grip, as he exclaimed : " So 
we will, Maidie ; so we will. It 's the very 
thing. We '11 go about it at once." 

And they did, and with such spirit that at the 
end of the week, by the time Lizzie's ankle was 
well, the first of these tea-parties came off. It 
was in Uncle Rob's house ; for Uncle Rob was a 
bachelor, and had a house all to himself, with 
plenty of spare room in it, and the nicest sort of 
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■' TS N'T it funny ? Kitty Carew is jroing to 
have a dinner-party of girls on New- 
Year's r>ay." 

" A dinner-party of girls I How are they to 
be served up — d la pouletle, with sweet rose- 
bud sauce?" 

" Now, Jessie, you know what T mean j>ev 
fectly well. I don't see wliy you want to pick 
anybody up so. Pear me, you put mc all out! 
1 was going to tell you who was invited, nnd — 
and — but you make me tor{^t everything." 
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" Well, there, it sha'n't be tormented any 
more," and Jessie flung her arms around Sally 
Burton's waist, and begged her to go on with 
her story ; and Sally Burton went on to tell 
what Minna Blake had told her^ that Kitty was 
to have a dinner-party on New- Year's Day, and 
that there were to be eight girls invited who 
had not any homes of their own. 

Jessie opened her eyes very wide at this, and 
cried out : " Why, my goodness ! Where did she 
go to find eight girls without any homes ? / don't 
know eight girls without any homes. Is Kit 
going to do charity business, and pick up the 
vagrants ? If she is, why does n't she go in for 
the boys, and give a bootblack dinner? And 
why, tell me why, does n't she have her dinner 
on Christmas instead of on New- Year's Day ? " 

" I don't know, I 'm sure ; perhaps because 
Christmas is such a family day. People generally 
have family parties, you know, on Christmas." 

" But eig^t girls without any homes I Who 
are they ? Where are they ? " 

'" There 's Minna Blake, to begin with. She 
hasn't any home.'* 

" Oh, yes, she has, — with her uncle's family.'* 

"• Well, not any father and mother home," 
replied Sally, quaintly. "And there's Agnes 
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and Judy Clay, those girls from the South who 
are here at Mrs. Dana's school. It 's too far for 
them to go home holiday week." 

*' But where are the five others ? " 

" I don't know. I only heard about these 
three." 

'' Dear me ! " and Jessie drew a deep sigh. 
"How I wish I hadn't any home, — just for 
New- Year's Day I " she added, as she saw Sally's 
shocked look. " It would be so jolly to go to 
a holiday party where nobody was a relation. 
T 'm so tired of the fortv-nine cousins and uncles 
and aunts all at once. The uncles and aunts 
ask me every year, how I get along at school, 
and the big cousins yawn in your face, and the 
little ones quarrel with our little ones, and cry 
with the stomach-ache after dinner. Oh, I wish 
Kitty Carew would play that I was an orphan 
for this once ! " 

" Well, you 're not an orphan, and that settles 
the matter," said Sally, in her decided, matter- 
of-fact way. 

The next day it happened that Jessie met 
Minna Blake. Minna went to Mrs. Dana's 
school, where Agnes and Judy Clay went. 
Now was Jessie's opportunity to hear more 
of this party that had taken her fancy ; so 
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tucking her hand over Minna's arm, she said to 
her : — 

*' I want to hear more of Kitty Carew's New- 
Year's dinner-party. Sally Burton told me that 
you and the Clays were invited. Who else are 
invited ? " 

" Oh, don't you know ? The three Bailley 
girls and that little cousin of theirs." 

" But the Bailleys have a home, — a real father 
and mother home, as Sally would say." 

" Oh, yes ; when the father and mother are 
here ; but Mr. and Mrs. Bailley are to sail for 
Europe the last of December." 

" But these only make seven. Sally said 
there were to be eight girls." 

" So there are, if Kitty can find the eighth. 
She 's looking for number^ight now." 

" I suppose she would n^ take anybody but an 
orphan, or one whose mother and father had 
left the country." 

Minna laughed. " Oh, you are such fun, Jessie." 

"Looking for number eight," went on Jes- 
sie. " What in the world started Kit up to 
make a party for girls who were orphans or 
away from their homes; and why must it be 
a party of eight only ? " 

" The Clays started the idea. They were 
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going on one day before Kitty about how stupid 
aud lonesome it was to be here — here in 
America — on New- Year's Day ; that it was so 
different in Paris. You know they lived in 
Paris six years. They told how lively it was 
there New- Year's ; how everybody made it a 
grand holiday, and went to see their friends, 
and gave parties, and exchanged little gifts of 
bonbons. Judy said they always had a little 
New-Year's dinner-party at her house, and had 
such fun at it. Kitty caught at it at once, and 
th(5 very next day she told me that she had got 
her mother's consent to give a small New- Year's 
party ; and it was her mother's idea to invite only 
those girls who were away from home, like the 
Clays, or who had n't any parents. Mrs. Carew 
did n't want a big party ; and that rule, you sec, 
set a limit, and saved the feelings of those who 
were not invited. Is n't it a jolly scheme ? " 

" Jolly for you and the rest of the eight, yes. 
But you said Kitty was looking for number 
eight ? Where is she looking ? " 

'^ Well, you won't tell Sally ? Sally '11 rattle 
it out to everybody, aud get it all mixed up, 
anyway." 

" No, no ; I won't tell Sally," answered Jessie, 
gleefully. 
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"You know Miss Marchant, who's always, 
with Mrs. Carew, and who has so much to do with 
associated charities and things of that kind ? " 

" Yes. Is she an orphan ? " 

Minna giggled. " No ; she is n't an orphan, 
but she has an orphan she 's interested in." 

" A charity pupil ! And Kit is going to invite 
her with your gilt-edged Clays and your Bail- 
leys. Oh, this 18 fun ! " 

'* No ; indeed, she is n't any charity pupil. 
Miss Marchant knows all about her ; she 's in 
Miss Marchant's Sunday-school class. She comes 
of a very nice family ; but they 've been unfortu- 
nate, and lost all their money, pretty nearly, and 
the father — the mother is n't living — has gone 
out West, and this girl boards at some Home for 
girls, at a low price, so that she can go to school 
here." 

" What school ? " 

" The something or other High-school. I 've 
forgotten the name." 

" Oh, a public school ! 

"And Miss Marchant hearing that Kitty 
wanted — " 

" Another orphan." 

" Oh, Jessie ! " and Minna stopped to giggle 
again, " she told her of Neva Bent." 
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" Neva Bent I " cried Jessie, in an astonished 
voice. 

" Yes. Why, did you ever hear of her ? Do 
vou know her ? " 

But Jessie had gone off in a burst of laughter. 
Presently recovering herself, she said, " It 's 
such a queer name, — Neva Bent." 

'' Yes, it is rather queer ; but you see her 
mother was a Russian lady, and Neva is the 
name of a river that she was fond of, near the 
Russian town where she was born." 

" Neva is a lovely name. It is being tacked 
on to Bent that makes it sound queer. Fancy 
the dear fine little Clays and the Bailleys sitting 
down with Miss Bent, an unknown Neva who 
goes to a public school." 

" But, Jessie, I told you tliat Miss Marchant 
says that she comes from very nice people. 
Miss Marchant knew her father once ; he used 
to be quite rich." 

" And now he 's poor and out West. Miss 
Marchant knows it is n't any crime to be poor ; 
and that if one Jias been rich, one can be asked 
to dinner with rich Clays and Bailleys. Miss 
Marchant 's a dear ! " And again Jessie laughed 
a gay, mischievous, rollicking little laugh. 

" But I don't see what you find so ven/ funny 
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in all this," remarked Minna, who could not 
quite sympathize with Jessie's extreme amuse- 
ment. 

" No, I dare say you don't," answered Jessie ; 
'• but I 'm a giddy-headed thing, you know : " 
and Jessie dimpled and nodded at Minna, her 
bright eyes dancing, her red lips parted with the 
something " very funny " that only her giddy 
head could perceive. A minute lator she had 
nodded and smiled good-by to Minna, and turn- 
ing the corner of the street, was off at a flying 
pace in the opposite direction. Once she pulled 
out her little gold watch, and nodded and smiled 
at that, murmuring as she did so, '^ I shall have 
time ; I shall just catch l)er." 

But before this could be done, she had to 
" catch " a horse-car, and go jingling down one 
long street into another, and to walk three 
blocks ; but at the end she did " catch her," — 
a tall, strong, handsome girl, who was just go- 
ing into the house where she lived ; and the tall, 
strong, handsome girl stopped short, and, fling- 
ing out both hands, cried joyously, " Why, 
Jessie ! " 

And Jessie, flinging out both her hands, 
caught the other hands, and cried, " Why, 
Neva ! " 
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And then the two girls laughed, and, turning, 
went into the house together, — the " Christian 
Home," where Neva boarded. She had a little 
room up in the third story, and to this she took 
Jessie. Once inside the door, Jessie broke out 
with : — 

" Oh, Neva, is it true ? Are you going to be 
the last orphan at Kitty Carew's dinner-party ? " 

Neva opened \yide her eyes. "The last or- 
phan ? What do you mean, Jessie ? " 

Jessie, in her dramatic way, related the con- 
versation she had had with Minna Blake. 

Neva laughed as she listened. Then she said, 
seriously : '' Miss Marchant brought me the in- 
vitation herself last night. It was very kind of 
her to think of me ; but I could n't accept the 
invitation, for I was engaged with the girls here. 
We are going to have a tea. There are not a 
great many of us, anyway, and we had arranged 
to have this tea some time ago. Miss Marchant 
seemed so disappointed. I was sorry for that, 
for she lias been very kind to me ; but she 
doesn't seem to understand that the girls here 
are just as nice as they can be. She seemed to 
think that they must be something like paupers, 
because they are poor and can't afford to pay a 
great deal for board. 1 told her that they were 
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just like me ; that I was poor, and could n't be in 
the city at all if it was n't that I could live at 
such a low-priced place. She said that it was 
different with me, that my father had known 
friends of Mrs. Moore, the matron, and that he 
wanted me to be under her care ; and that the 
others were just — well, just common sort of 
poor things — vulgar people, you know; and 
they are not — they are not, Jessie. Why, 
there's a dear girl here — her father was a 
clergyman, who did n't leave his family very well 
off — and she, Amy, the eldest of the family, is 
trying to get a musical education, so that she 
can teach, and sing in church ; and then there 
are two older girls who have been here quite a 
long time, who are the managers of the domestic 
department of a newspaper." 

" Oh, my goodness ! " exclaimed Jessie ; " are 
they all musical and literary in this house ? " 

" No ; there are two or three book-keepers, and 
several primary-school teachers, and a girl who 
is learning engraving, and another who is learn- 
ing to be a designer and decorator." 

" Oh dear, it 's a sort of happy family of 
working bees, is n't it ? All as nice and respect- 
able as possible. The next thing you '11 know, 
you '11 be having those editor girls getting up 
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a newspaper — a sort of reform paper — to 
teach the poor rich people how to live." 

" Jessie, you must n't make fun of my friends 
like this ; you are making fun of me when you 
do," cried Neva, with a look of pain in her eyes. 

" Oh, Neva, I 'm not making fun in the way 
you mean," exclaimed Jessie, all the gay little 
nonsense disappearing at once from her expres- 
sion and manner. Then, jumping up, she flung 
her arms about her friend's neck and cried : 
" Make fun of you ! I 'm making fun of the 
other people. I love you — I love you, Neva, 
for being just what you are, and for feeling and 
doing and saying just what you do." 

Neva looked down at the eager, earnest face, 
so close to hers, with astonishment. Never be- 
fore since their acquaintance had she seen Jessie 
like this, — thoroughly serious, and her voice 
eager, earnest, and protesting. 

"And the very first time I met you," the 
eager, earnest voice went on, - '* the very first 
time I met vou in Miss Marchant's class I knew 
you were different from the other girls; that you 
would n't follow on in a little sheep way without 
thinking for yourself ; and I liked you so much 
then I was determined to know you better, and 
— 1 think," here tlie serious lines around the 
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speaker's face began to disappear in a dimpling 
smile, — "I think that was partly the reason 
that I asked to be taken into Miss Marchant's 
class in such a hurry. You know 1 only went 
there visiting that Sunday with Alice Deane. 
So, you see, Neva, what a means of grace you 
have been. Yes, you have, you have. I 'm not 
joking, truly ; for, see, I was so tired of the 
girls in my class at St. Luke's I told mamma 
they made me feel wicked, they were so full of 
their little airy talk about the South End and 
tlie West End and the Back Bay. You 'd have 
thought people weren't hardly fit to speak to 
who lived at the South End ; and I knew that 
some of their fathers and mothers were born 
there, and that they have relations there now. 
So you see. Miss Neva, what an example will do. 
You should have heard the things I said to 
Minna Blake to-day, — chaffing things. Oh, 
yes," — nodding and laughing, — " I 'm improv- 
ing, I'm improving. And, Neva, listen to me 
now. I want to go on improving; I want to 
improve other people ; I want — " And here, 
with all the serious lines in her face obliterated 
by the merriment that had taken possession of 
lier, Jessie bubbled over in a wild strain of talk 
that made the soberer Neva laugh in spite of 
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herself, though while she laughed she shook her 
head. But for this sign of disapproval, Jessie 
did not care much, for when Neva could laugh, 
her disapproval was not to be dreaded ; and 
indeed by the time Jessie had finished her talk 
and was ready to go, there was a sympathetic 
quiver of fun about Neva's mouth and in the 
light sparkle of her dark eyes. 

" And you won't go back on me, Neva ? " was 
Jessie's exclamation at the last. 

" Don't talk slang, Jessie." 

Jessie made a little mocking face. "It'll be 
such a treat to the poor child, — remember that. 
Neva ; and it will be a treat to those girls ; it 
will do them good. You know 1 'm always pin- 
ing to do good. There 's no harm, certainly, in 
asking Kitty Carcw to fill up your place at the 
party with a nice little thing like Natalie; let's 
sec, what is her name? — oli, Natalie Leroux." 

Neva laughed and shook her head again. 
" No, no harm in one way ; it is n't wicked, but 
it 's taking a liberty that I don't like." 

'•• Now, Neva, don't go over all that again. 
Did n't you tell me that Miss Marchant said 
when she gave you Kitty Carew's invitation 
and found that you could n't accept, tlmt if 
you knew anybody who was situated like your- 
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self, that she could be invited to go in your 
place ? " 

'' Yes ; but I told her at once that I did rCt 
know any such person." 

" Well, that was because Natalie had n't come 
into your mind. But now it 's the easiest thing 
in the world to write to Kitty that you have 
thought of a girl who would be made happy by 
an invitation. Here, write just this : — 

Dear Miss Carew, — I find that I do know 
a girl — Natalie Leroux — who would be so glad 
to take the place that you so kindly ofiFered me at 
your New-Year's dinner-party. 

There, write this, and Kitty will send a note to 
Natalie in your care." 

Neva puckered up her forehead. " I don't 
think I have any right to do it. I don't know 
your Kitty Carew well enough to take such a 
liberty.'' 

^' Well, I know Kitty Carew, and I know that 
she'll be enchanted with this Natalie plan. 
Kitty Carew is a great admirer of mine. She 
told Isabel Bailley only last week that slic 
wished she could get up original, entertaining 
things like Jessie Stevens. She was thinking 
of the surprise-party I got up last winter; 
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and — " why, this is exactly that, — a surprise- 
party. There, now, I '11 tell you ; say, * Jessie 
Stevens suggested Natalie Leroux.' That '11 
make me responsible from the start. Here," 
and Jessie snatched up a pen that lay in its 
rack on Neva's orderly little desk, — " write at 
once, and I '11 leave the note at the Carews* as I 
go home." 

And Neva wrote. 



II. 



It was five minutes before six, and all the 
guests except one were assembled in the Carews' 
drawing-room. Kitty Carcw looked at the clock. 
The seven girls — Minna Blake, the Clays, the 
Bailleys, and the little cousin — also looked 
at it. 

Kitty had just been telling them that the 
eighth guest was not to be Miss Neva Bent, 
but Miss Neva Bent's friend, — a little French 
girl, Natalie Leroux. 

Tick, tack, tick, the five minutes sped, and the 
clock struck six. Kitty sighed, with a pang of 
disappointment; the little French girl was not 
coming. The seven girls echoed the sigh. But 
just a minute after the last stroke of six the bell 
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rang. That was certainly the little French girl ; 
yes, it was she, and two minutes later, divested 
of her wraps, she entered the room, and eight 
pairs of eyes, those of the seven girls and their 
hostess, were directed in a wide-open gaze upon 
her. It was enough to have embarrassed any 
stranger, one would have thought; but some- 
how it did not seem to embarrass Natalie 
Leroux. She came in very composedly, smil- 
ing a little quick smile, and sending a little 
quick glance out of a pair of bright brown 
eyes at the girls before her. 

" Very odd looking," thought Minna Blake. 

" So French ! She looks like the Baroness de 
Rent's daughter that we used to meet on the 
Boulevards," thought Judith Clay. It was a 
queer fact, but all the girls thought she looked 
like a girl they knew ; and every one thought her 
odd-looking, — some of them, however, like Judy 
Clay, called it distinguished-looking. Her slim 
figure, slimmer still, apparently, from the tight- 
fitting gown of black, had no trimming any- 
where except a big black ruffle at the throat ; 
and while all the girls wore puffy sleeves and 
fluffy hair, Natalie Leroux's sleeves were with- 
out a puff or pucker, and her black hair was 
combed back straight over her head and braided 

14 
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in one long tail at the back, — odd-looking but 
interesting at the very start. She had a little 
funny high voice, with a little funny French 
break in her pronunciation, that they thought 
was delicious ; and in a short time she had set 
the whole table into shrieks of laugliter with 
stories and conundrums, and best of all, her 
mimicry. She mimicked the Irish brogue and 
negro dialect, and drollest of anytliing, she 
mimicked herself — her own broken French and 
English — by the funniest exaggeration. Judy 
Clay whispered to Minna Blake that it was the 
very best thing she had ever heard, and " so 
French ! so French ! Anybody who had lived 
in Paris as she had could see tliat." 

Another charming thing in Natalie, another 
proof of her French distinction, was the knowl- 
edge that she displayed of the French customs 
in celebrating New- Year's Day. She had the 
whole matter at her finger-ends ; the gay little 
games, the polite little civilities, and the ex- 
change oi etrennes^ — New-Year's gifts; for she 
brought with her, not the costly gift that an 
American girl would have thought necessary, 
but a simple little French cornet^ — a cornucopia 
of paper with a silk top tied down with rib- 
bons. The comet was filled with small delicious 
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French bonbons, and this pretty trifle she pre- 
sented, with the greatest grace imaginable, to 
Kitty Carew. 

" Oh, the very things we used to have when I 
was a little girl in Paris ! " cried Judy, with en- 
thusiasm. " Have you just come from Paris," 
to Natalie; **and did you bring this with 
you ? " 

" Oil, no ; a — a hon ami — what you call good 
friend — brought it with others to me," answered 
Mademoiselle Natalie. 

" It 's so French, — so delightfully French ! " 
murmured Judy. 

Kitty Carew was enchanted at the way things 
were going. Never surely was a dinner-party 
more of a success, and all because of this en- 
tertaining little French girl. How grateful they 
ought to be to Miss Marchant, to Neva Bent, to 
Jessie Stevens, who had each of them had a hand 
in this charmer's introduction! But Jessie 
Stevens always knew nice people, — nice original 
people. She was original herself and very en- 
tertaining ; but not so original, not so entertain- 
ing, as this little Natalie Leroux. So the minutes 
fled by with everybody having the joUiest possi- 
ble time. It was at the very height of this good 
time, when Natalie had just set the girls off into 
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peals of laughter by a clever piece of mimicry, 
that Judy Clay suddenly bethought herself that, 
as the friend of Neva Bent, Mademoiselle Leroux 
must know something of Russian. None of 
the girls, she was sure, had ever heard a word 
of Russian, and it would be such fun to hear 
it. No sooner did Judy think this than she 
asked. 

" Would Mademoiselle Natalie talk a little to 
them in Russian,?" 

" In Russian ! " For a moment Natalie's eyes 
opened wide with astonishment. 

" Yes. I did n't know but you might have 
learned it from Neva Bent," Judy answered. 

Natalie laughed then. " I never heard Neva 
talk in Russian," she answered. 

" But she is Russian, is n't she ? " 

" Her mamma was Russian ; but Neva was 
born in this country. She live here always. 
Her mamma die when she little girl," answered 
Natalie. 

" Oh ! " sighed Judy, disappointedly. 

" Her mother was of a very noble family, — a 
coimtess or sometliing of that sort, — wasn't 
she ? " asked one of the Baillevs. 

" Oh, yes, yes," replied Natalie, nodding her 
head with great energy. 
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" It 's so romantic," remarked Judy, " for her 
to be a countess's daughter and living in that 
Home, — don't you think so ? " and Judy looked 
up into Natalie's face with much interest. She 
was dying to know what romantic history was 
attached to this odd, attractive girl. She was 
quite sure that, like Neva, she was the daughter 
of some personage who had once been rich and 
great. Natalie's various accomplishments, or 
talents, in story-telling and mimicry were set 
down as proofs of previous advantages. What 
these previous advantages had been, Judy was 
growing very curious to know ; so curious that 
she began to ask rather impolite questions. The 
first of these questions was, — 

" Was Neva's mother any relation of yours ? " 

" Oh, no, no relation," answered Natalie. 

" You live at the Home now, I suppose, where 
Neva does, don't you ? " 

"Oh, no," answered Natalie, again and with 
a quick, bright, upward glance. 

"Oh, you have other friends; er — er — 
French relations, perhaps ? " 

Natalie shook her head. " No, no ; no French 
relations." 

"Oh, I didn't know. There used to be a 
General Leroux, a French covnt, I believe he 
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was, who used to come and see my grandfather. 
Was he a relation of yours ? " 

*' No ; I have a grandfather, a v^ry nice grand- 
father, but he is n't a count. He — he — " the 
high voice had dropped to a lower tone, but the 
girls did not notice that, they were so taken up 
with a sudden change in Natalie's expression, a 
sudden look of determination that had come into 
her face, a sudden stiffening of her slim figure. 
What was it ? Was she angry at Judy's ques- 
tions ? And Judy was rude in her curiosity ? 
But, no, there was the least bit of a little smile 
about Natalie's lips. She was not angry ; and 
what was that that she was saying about her 
grandfather, that he was not a count, but a 
farmer ? A declaration that surprised Judy into 
repeating : — 

" A farmer ! '* 

To which exclamation Natalie responded with 
an odd light of mischief in her eyes, " Yes ; a 
farmer." 

"Oh, I suppose he lives on his estate in 
France," Judy exclaimed ; for she was quick of 
observation, and she had seen the light of mis- 
chief in the brown eyes. 

A queer little laugh from Natalie greeted this 
remark, then she said : " He lives on his farm. 
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that is all ; and it is n*t in France ; it is in the 
State of New York ; and my grandmother she 
makes butter and sells it. It 's the best butter 
in the market. It 's so good it is called ' gilt- 
edged ' butter ; and they sell vegetables and 
fruit, — such quantities of fruit, strawberries 
mostly ; and my cousin he lives with them, and 
helps pick the berries and box them for market. 
Oh, it 's a dear place, and I love it ! And I 
love them, — my grandfather and grandmother 
and cousin." 

Judy Clay looked at the other girls, and they 
looked at her. They all felt as if a dash of 
cold water had been thrown upon their fine 
romance. They had thought that this odd little 
Natalie was an aristocrat of the highest or- 
der, — an aristocrat in reduced circumstances, 
like Neva Bent ; and instead of that, her people 
must be quite common, poor, French people, who 
had come to the States from Canada. It was 
droll how this revelation seemed to affect 
Natalie's whole appearance. They had thought 
her odd-looking, but so distinguished, — "' so 
French ! *' But the black hair combed straightly 
back, the black ruffle, the sleeves without a 
pucker, began now to take on a mean, scrimpy 
aspect ; and instead of seeing in her a resem- 
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blance to the Countess de Rent's daughter, 
Judy said to herself, " There 's something 
Japanesy about her." 

There still remained, however, a kind of inter- 
est ; but it was a patronizing interest, as was 
clearly evinced in Judy's question at this point : 
** You go to school, I suppose, where Neva 
Bent goes?" 

" Neva goes to a public school. I don't go 
to a public school." 

" No ! " in a rather surprised and patronizing 
tone from Judy. 

"No," repeated Natalie, mimicking exactly 
Judy's fine-lady air, at which Judy colored up, 
and the other girls laughed, — " no, I don't go 
where Neva goes. I go to Miss Wilmer's, on 
the Avenue." 

" Miss Wilmer's ! " Every girl of them started 
as if she had been shot. Miss Wilmer's was the 
most expensive school in the city. 

" Yes ; I go to Miss Wilmer's. My grand- 
father is a farmer ; and my grandmother makes 
gilt-edged butter and sells it ; and my cousin is 
a farmer's boy ; so was my father once, but 
he is quite a rich man now, and could send me 
anywhere that I want to go. He will send my 
Cousin Ben to college next year." 
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** His name is Ben ? Your cousin — he 
isn't — You are not — " 

" French ? I can talk French or Irish or In- 
dian, — anything but Russian ; and I can play 
a little play sometimes, — private theatricals ; 
a little play like this on a holiday, — a little play 
of a French girl who took all lier friends in." 

The girls jumped up from their chairs. 
*' Why, why, why ! It 's — it 's — " 

" Jessie Stevens. Yes, at your service, you 
geese ! Look here, to think you did n't know 
me just because I plastered my hair out of its 
fluffy, frizzy curls, and put myself into this 
narrow, little, black gown without any color, and 
wound up my voice to a squeak, and mumbled 
my pronunciation ! " 

" Oh, but, Jessie, Jessie, I should n't have 
thought you would have recognized yourself !^^ 
they all screamed together, as they clustered 
about her. " You 're entirely changed — en- 
tirely. I should n't think your mother even 
would have known you." 

" She did n't at first." 

" But there was something familiar. You 
reminded us of somebody we'd met before," 
cried one and another. 

** And toward the end, when you began to 
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drop the high voice and the broken French, 
I almost guessed at you before your last words. 
And to think I did n't quite guess, after all you 
had said to me about wishing to come to the 
party " cried Minna Blake. 

" But nobody could have done it but Jessie," 
one and all declared ; " for Jessie could change 
the very expression of her face, and look like 
anybody she chose to look like." 

With a swift movement Jessie stepped for- 
ward, and gathering up Minna Blake's floating 
hair, twisted it high on her head in a close coil. 

" Now," she said, " change her dress entirely. 
Take away all these frilly, puffy things, these 
colors, and how much like our Minna Blake do 
you suppose she 'd look ? Why, just think, will 
you, of the Sisters of St. Luke's in their brown 
dresses and white caps ? When Gertrude Ayre 
and Emily West joined the Sisterhood, none of 
us recognized them in their Sisters' dress." 

" Yes ; but when they spoke, you would recog- 
nize them. But you, you can change your voice 
and everything I " exclaimed Kitty Carew, 
admiringly. 

" And you do think of such things to say ! " 
cried Judy, with cntlmsiasm. " It 's like a regu- 
lar story. IIow do they come into your head ? 
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Now, all that about the farmer grandfather, and 
the grandmother, and the vegetables and butter, 
and the cousin, and the strawberries, how did 
you make them all up so quickly ? " 

At the beginning of this last questioning 
exclamation of Judy's there had come into 
Jessie's face a different expression. As Judy 
went on, drawling out her words in her slow 
way, this expression had deepened. It was the 
same look of determination that had shown 
itself at the start of Judy's curiosity, with a 
difference, — there was no smile now to lighten 
tlie look ; and when Judy ended with the words, 
*' How did you make them all up so quickly ?" 
there was a moment — just a moment — of hesi- 
tation, and a sudden ind rawing of the breath 
on Jessie's part, then this answer : — 

'' I did n't make them up at all ; they are 
living people. It's my grandmother and my 
grandfather and my cousin ; and they live, just 
as I said, on a farm." 

Absolute silence followed this declaration for 
a second ; then Kitty Carew said, confusedly, 
" Oh, how nice ! " 

Jessie looked at her, and then at the others. 
Tliere was something in their embarrassed faces 
that provoked her derision, and she laughed, 
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and laughing, she said derisively, " Oh, no, 
Kitty, you don't think it's nice; you think 
it 's anything but nice ! You think of me now 
just as you did of Natalie Leroux a few min- 
utes ago, — with disappointment that my grand- 
father is n*t a swell." 

There was a faint little murmur of dissent 
from Kitty ; but Jessie interrupted it with, 
" Oh, yes, you do ! I know ; I know ! And 
Judy there, I see what 's in her mind this very 
instant. She 's thinking, ' What a goose Jessie 
Stevens -is 1 What does she want to tell all 
this for ? ' " 

Judy colored up a fiery red here, whereat 
Jessie laughed another derisive little laugh ; 
but there was a tremulous, bitter note in it, and 
a bitter tone in her voice as she went on, 
"There, I told you so! Look at Judy's face! " 

Judy, irritated by her own embarrassment 
and this direct reference to it, flashed out 
sharply, " Well, what do you want to tell us 
all these things for, except — except to make 
us feel queer and confused?" 

The other girls looked a little scared at this 
outburst, and one of them tittered in a half- 
smothered tone. 

It was Jessie's turn now to be embarrassed. 
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Judy's words made her feel as if she had in- 
truded very private affairs upon them in a very 
egotistical manner, and her cheeks matched 
Judy's as she said, in a proud, hurt voice : " I 
beg pardon, if I have made any of you feel con- 
fused or queer. I did n't mean to bore anybody 
with my affairs. I — I — only did n't want to 
be — a snob, that was all. I — I — " But 
here, to the astonishment of every one of her 
listeners, Jessie, the gay, self-possessed Jessie, 
w^hom not one of them had ever before seen 
other tlian gay and self-possessed, suddenly 
broke down completely, and burst into tears. 
Judy's sharp words, and the judgment that 
these words seemed to express, had struck like 
a blow. For a moment a frightened silence 
held the girls; then, — 

" Oh, Jessie, Jessie, don't — don't cry! Judy 
did n't mean — she did n't know — she did n't 
understand ! " cried Kitty Carew, putting an 
arm over Jessie's shoulder. 

Jessie drew one or two deep, gasping sobs, 
then with a violent effort, she controlled herself 
enough to say, " I 've despised snobbish people 
so — always ; and since I 've known Neva — 
Neva is so above such things — I 've despised 
them more than ever, and I had got to feel that 
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I was a snob myself, for I knew that you all 
thought my family had always been great 
swells; but when I came to-night, I had only 
meant a little fun, — to make Natalie a poor 
but nice little French girl that you 'd all like. 
It was when I saw that Judy and the rest 
of you took her to be the daughter of some big 
personage or other that it came in my head 
to do it — to tell what I did ; and I 'm not sorry, 
I 'm not sorry," lifting up her head with a little, 
proud gesture. " Judy and all of you must feel, 
must think what you like. / don't feel like 
a snob any more ; and that 's something — to 
me. But mamma said she should send earlv for 
me ; and I think — 1 think I heard the carriage; 
and I 'd better say good-night now, and run up 
and put on my wraps." 

Kitty Carcw sprang forward. "Jessie, Jes- 
sie, you are 7iot going now ? What are you 
thinking of ? " 

" No, no, don't go now ! " protested Minna 
Blake. 

" No, don't go ; it 's only half-past eight," 
exclaimed one of the Bailley girls. Then an- 
other and another joined in the chorus of " Don't 
go;" and right in the midst of this Judy ran 
to the window and cried out, — 
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"There is n't* any carriage here." 

At the sound of Judy's voice Jessie started 
and looked about her. There they were, all 
the girls, — the Bailleys, Minna Blake, Kitty 
Carew, and the Clays, — all, all, closing abound 
her, and there was something in their faces 
as they looked at her that was quite new to her. 
Jessie, the gay, the amusing, the popular Jessie, 
was used to admiration, to appreciation of a 
certain kind, — that half-envious kind that is 
given to such popular, brilliant people as she ; 
but this look that was new to her had no envy 
of that sort in it. What — what did it mean ? 
And what was that that somebody was saying ? 
And who? Yes, it was Agnes Clay who was 
saying it : — 

" I liked you before, but I love you now, 
Jessie." 

"And I too." ''And I." "And I think 
you 're just splendid to be so independent," 
struck in one and another. 

And, stranger than all, Judy Clay struck 
in with, " I was n't really cross. I — did n't 
know what to say ; but I do think you 're 
the pluckiest girl ! I — I don't know any 
of the rest of us who would have come out 
like that." 
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And this was what it meant, — this look that 
was new to Jessie : it meant a respect for her 
self-respect ; it meant a real response of admira- 
tion, of love, to her honesty and straightforward- 
ness ; it meant that she had risen, risen, risen in 
these girls' opinions instead of falling ! People 
always feel a thrill of admiration for the self- 
respecting outspokenness that they themselves 
are not capable of, and, as Judy Clay had truly 
said, not one of the other girls would have dared 
to come out like that. 

They had liked her before, — liked and ad- 
mired and envied her wit, her ready invention, 
and power of entertaining; and they liad alter- 
nately laughed and protested at her sarcastic 
gibes upon their worldliness and snobbishness 
and pettiness, — laughed and protested without 
being in tlic least impressed ; for was she not just 
as worldly, just as snobbish, just as "every- 
thing " that they were ? But now, now she 
had stepped far above them. She had proved 
herself not as worldly, not as snobbish, not as 
petty ; and though, as Judy had said, not one of 
them could follow her example, — and more than 
one mighty so far as the facts in regard to some 
of their own relations were concerned, and Judy 
knew it, — yet every one of them had felt a new 
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thrill of admiration, of respect, for this outspok- 
enness that they could not follow — a thrill that 
Agnes Clay had descri)}ed when she said, " I liked 
you before, but I love you now, Jessie." It was 
when Jessie heard these words, when she saw the 
look — that new look — in the faces before her, 
that she suddenly realized how these girls felt 
toward her at that moment. It was all so sur- 
prising to her, so strange, so wonderful, that for 
the moment she was speechless. Then when she 
tried to speak, to smile, a little knot seemed to tie 
up her throat, the tears blinded her eyes, and the 
next thing she would have broken down com- 
pletely if Judy — Judy, who knew how uncom- 
fortable it was to be taken by surprise, to be 
beaten down by embarrassment — had not rushed 
to the piano, and dashed into this blithest of 
holiday songs: — 

*' Here 's a happy New- Year, a happy New- Year, 
And a heartful of wishes for all who come near; 
A heartful of wishes, but a handful of kisses, — 
A handful of kisses for my love and my dear." 

As Judy trolled out "a handful of kisses," 
Kitty Carew seized a handful of the pretty rib- 
bon-tied sugar kisses that had been brought into 

the parlor when they left the dining-room, and 

15 
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tossed them lightly to Jessie, catching up and 
repeating with Judy as she did so, — 

*^A haudful of kisses, — 
A handful of kisses for my love and my dear." 

The other girls caught up and carried on the 
merry-go-round in the merriest manner. It was 
when this merriment was at its happy height 
that the carriage was announced, and amid 
" Olis ! " and '' Ahs ! " and " It 's only nine 
o'clock ! " and another shower of kisses that 
no confectioner ever made, Jessie took her 
departure. 

**A happy New- Year, a happy New-Year/' 

she sang, softly, as she leaned against the 
cushions, and then she suddenly sat upright, 
and said aloud, " To think of those girls coming 
out like that ! " 

"Those girls," who were then fourteen and 
fifteen and sixteen, are now seventeen and eigh- 
teen and nineteen, and in the full merry-go-round 
of society, and 1 know that not one of them has 
ever forgotten the smallest detail of that New- 
Year's dinner-party, for one of them — wlio but 
Judy herself — said to me the other day, in 
speaking of it : — 
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"Jessie gave ua all a tonic that night. It 
did n't brace us so that we could live up to her 
standard ; but it 's made us thirik up to it now 
and then, and that 's something." And Judy 
nodded and laughed. 
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up with their little dog Jack from the sandy 
street down by the railroad-crossing, where they 
lived, to play in the pretty parks of the avenue. 
But one day they got tired of the straight, green 
enclosures, and went out and sat on the steps of 
a new house somebody was building, and there 
they saw the Princess Emily arid her maids of 
honor. After this, they quite neglected the 
parks, and got into the habit of climbing up the 
stone steps, or trundling their hoops along the 
sidewalk past the princess's door ; for they found 
there was always something gay going on there, 
and at a certain time the princess herself was 
sure to come out for a morning walk or drive 
with one or perliaps two of her maids of honor ; 
and, as she was never dressed twice alike, it was 
vcrv interestinor to " watch out " and see what 
the fresh costume would be. On this day, when 
Susy had exclaimed so enthusiastically, " Oh, 
my, ain't she just elergant ! " the princess had 
come out of the house for once, entirely alone, 
and her appearance was so charming that it 
quite justified any enthusiasm ; for she was, 
indeed, more than ordinarily elegant, with her 
tailor-made gown and jacket, and a turban hat 
with a beautiful ostrich feather curling round 
and round the l)rim, and a beautiful feather boa 
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about her neck, and a pair of beautiful fawn- 
colored gloves OB her bauds, and a pair of beau- 
tiful, patent-tipped, poiuted-toed boots on ber feet, 
and a beautiful little watcli pinued like a flower 
to ber aboulder, and a big beautiful Jacqueminot 
rose drawn tbrougb the fifth buttonhole of the 
tailor-made jacket. But in spite of all tliese 
beautiful things she did not look very happy ; for 
as she stood in the door-way, waiting for ber 
carriage, she pulled and patted the fawn-colored 
gloves to get every crease and wrinkle out of 
them, while all the time there were two wrinkles 
growing wider and wider, and deeper and deeper, 
on the pretty white forehead under the curling 
ostrich feathers, — two deep, wide wrinkles, and 
the curves of the pretty, red mouth were drawn 
down into a very melancholy, discontented 
expression. 

The two little girls, watching ber from the 
high stone steps, wondered as they saw these in- 
dications, what could be the matter. 

" Mebbe somebody 'b been a-scoldin' ber," said 
Susy. 

" Mebbe somebody 's dead," whispered Matty. 

A young lady just then walking up the avenue, 
and catching a glimpse of the princess, also 
wondered what was the matter, and coming 
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nearer she runs up the steps, and puts the 
question to the princess herself. 

" Good-morning, Emily. What u the matter ? 
What are you thinking of ? You look as if you 
had n't a friend in the world." 

The Princess Emily shrugged her shoulders. 

" Friends ! " she exclaimed, *' don't talk to me 
about friends ! People are so selfish, I begin to 
think you can't count on anybody. Look at this, 
now ! " and out of a little pocket in the tailor- 
made jacket, a note was drawn forth and handed 
to the young lady, who taking it, read : — 

Dear Emily, — I find that it is iitterbj impos- 
sible for me to have a table at the Fair, as I had 
promised. lUit I have written to Anna Grant to ask 
her to serve in my place, and I have no doubt she 
will. I told her to write to you or see you at orice. 

Affectionately yours, 

Edith Reese. 

" The idea of any one breaking a promise like 
that at this late date!" exclaimed Princess 
p]milv. ''And to write to Anna CJrant without 
consulting me ! Anna Grant is n't at all the girl 
1 want, and Edith ought to know it. It seems to 
mo everything has gone wrong from the start 
of this Fair, — everything ! 1 've never had so 
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much trouble about anything in my life, never. 
First, Jack, — my Cousin Jack, — who had prom- 
ised to help me about the decorations, breaks hit 
promise, and I had to ask Tom Wyman to take 
his place. Then, of course, the Wyman girls 
had to be asked to take tables. They 're nice 
enough ; yes, in a way, but they are such giggly 
girls. I hate giggly girls ; they cheapen the 
whole style of anything. Well, and witli all 
this, — this Fair muddle, — I 've had such a time 
with Miss Mclchor, my dressmaker. I told her 
distinctly tliat I wanted five rows of stitching on 
my cloth dress, and she's put seven/ Then as 
if that was n't enough, she 's nearly ruined a 
lovely new gown I was to have worn to Amy 
Raymond's 'tea' to-morrow night; or at least 
she has made so many mistakes, it has got to 
be all altered over, and the result is, that I can't 
have it nntil day after to-morrow, and shall be 
obliged to wear my old gray-and-piuk gown." 

" Which is lovely, and not so very old, I 'm 
sure." said the other girl, consolmgly. 

" But which 1 've worn a dozen times, at least, 
and which ever}' girl I know is well acquainted 
with." 

" I would n't care for that," consoled the other 
girl again. 
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" Oh, yes, you would, Mary Haydon, any girl 
would care. If papa would only give me a 
larger allowance, I should n't have to worry my- 
self like this ; for I should go straight down to 
AUandens this very day, and buy a lovely im- 
ported gown I saw there, that was just my size. 
But there's no such easy way for me. Papa 
says a hundred dollars a month is enough for 
a girl to dress on ; and so I have to get along 
as best I can on that, — dressmaker's bills and 
everything. If I had a larger allowance, I 
should n't have to waste time on such things, 
and then I should have time to help other peo- 
ple ; but as it is — what, is that clock striking 
twelve ? Oh, don't go, wait and I '11 drive you 
home ; the carriage ought to be here this very 
minute, and look here, Mary, why can't you 
take Edith Reese table ? I '11 write to Anna 
Grant and tell her that I 've asked you, and 
you've accepted." 

" Oh, no, no, I can't. I should like it, but 
last winter at the Hospital Fair, I got so tired, 
mamma told me I should never take a table 
a.<i:ain. She says I'm not strong enough." 

^' Oh, of course then, it 's of no use to urge 
you. But here's the carriage. What, you 're not 
going home, — only round the corner to the Art 
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Museum? Well, good-by," with a polite little 
nod and smile. But the smile disappeared en- 
tirely as Mary Haydon turned away, and the 
creases and wrinkles came back deeper and 
wider than ever ou the pretty white brow under 
the curling ostrich feathers. 

" Xot strong enough ! That 's a mere excuse. 
Slie did n't want to take a table. Why can't peo- 
ple tell the truth ? Well, this is only another 
disappointment. Iwouder what'U come next!" 
was the Princess Emily's bitter, little reflection. 

Just at that moment the postman came run- 
ning up the steps. She stopped to see if there 
was anything for herself. Yes, here was a little 
white missive directed to " Miss Emily Russell ; " 
and it was in Cousin Jack's hand-writing. Had 
he repented at the eleventh hour ? Was he go- 
ing to offer his services ? Going to offer to help 
Tom Wyman after all ? Oh, if he would I There 
was nothing like Jack's taste. But breaking 
open the missive, here is what she found, — 
three tickets for the dog-show that afternoon, 
and this hasty note from her cousin : — 

Dear Em, — I 'in off to New York to-night, on 
biisiness for father, and I cau't go with you to the 
dog-ahow as I hoped to ; but I enclose three tickets, 
so that you can take your two friends Edith Beeae 
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and Mary Haydon, if you like, and have a much 
better time than you would with 

Cousin Jack. 

P. S. Be sure to look at " Jim/' the Gordon set- 
ter. I want to buy him, but am afraid I can't. 

A little flush of anger mounted to Princess 
Emilv's cheeks as she read this note. Then the 
tears rushed to her eyes. Here indeed was the 
" next " disappointment. 

Off to New York, and advising her to take 
Edith Reese and Mary Haydon! She would take 
neither of them, not slie ! Oh, was ever a girl 
more tried and tormented than she was? and 
the tears now fairlv overflowed. 

The two little watchers across the corner 
drew a deep sigh of sympathetic interest at this 
sight. 

" Somebody *s dead, sure," whispered Matty. 

" Or mebbe her father's run away with a great 
bank-full of money. They do sometimes, I heard 
pa readin' about 'em las' night; and mebbe that 
letter was wrote to tell her they 'd got him and 
put him in prison," responded the older and 
sager Siisv. 

" And then she 'd hev to be poor and work, 
mebbe, and could n't live anv more in that beau- 
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tifut house and wear those elergaiit does. Oh 
dear!" and Matty shook her head with dismay 
to think of such a downfall for her princess. 

But just then a more real dismay came over 
her, as she heard the sharp, protesting yelp of a 
little dog, and a man's rough voice shouting, 
" Get out of here, you beast I " 

" Oh, it's Jack, it's Jack," cried Susy, jumping 
up, " and he 'a running away, and somebody 'II 
steal him and sell hiin! Oh! oh! oh!" 

'■ You 'd better run after him then," said the 
man, who was one of the workmen engaged iu 
the building of the new house, "and when yer 
catch him, yer just keep him away from here. 
I ain't a-goin" to hev him chaw my overalls up 
like that!" angrily shaking out the garment in 
(juestion, which showed unmistakable signs of 
Jack's mischievous teeth. But neither Matty 
nor Susy waited to see these signs- They were 
both of thcni off like the wind, after the flying 
puppy, crying at the top of their voices, "Jack! 
Jack ! Jack ! " 

The princess started as if she had been shot 
at this crv". Who was it calling Jack like this; 
and whose Jack, what Jack was it ? 

Then she saw a httlc flying bundle of bluish- 
grayish, silky stuff flush past lier, and two little 
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girls flying after it, giving voice to those shrill 
piping calls of " Jack!'* " Jack!" " Jack!" 

But the puppy's pace was much the fleetest, and 
thoroughly misunderstanding the anxious good- 
will of his young owners, he fled on the wings 
of terror from the punishment he supposed was 
awaiting him, and worming himself through a 
hole in a fence, that on one side protected a wide, 
open tract of land that led above and beyond the 
railroad-bridges, he disappeared from the view 
of his loving pursuers. 

" Oh, however shall we find him again ? " tear- 
fully bewailed Susy. 

While Matty despairingly cried : " We '11 
never, never find him; he's lost, and some- 
bod v '11 steal him and sell him, oh, oh, oh!" 

" Had he a collar on, and was your name and 
street and number marked on the collar ? " asked 
some one here. 

It was the princess. She was very fond of 
do<^s, and the moment she caught sight of that 
flying, silky bundle, and saw that it was a beau- 
tiful Skye-terrier, her interest was at once 
aroused, and she had gone after the children to 
'' find out all about it." 

Ten minutes ago Matty and Susy would have 
been (juite awed and abashed to have been ad- 
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dressed by their " elergant" princeas; but grief is 
a great leveller, and makes people forget for the 
time everything else : and so it was that Matty 
and Susy forgot everything in that moment 
but their heart-rending loss, and not only an- 
swered the princess's questions with ease, hut 
told her how pa had made Jack's collar out of a 
piece of leather strap, and printed theii- name 
and street upon it in nice black letters. 

" But 't wont make a spec o' difference if Tim 
Haley gets hold uv him," cried Matty. 

" Why ? " asked the princess. 

" 'Cos Tim Haley 'e a bad boy, an' he 'd cut off 
the collar and frow it away ; for he 's alwers 
wanted Jack, — to sell him, for pa said so," an- 
swered Matty, brokenly. 

" Well, we '11 cut Tim Haley off before he gets 
a chance to cut the collar off ; I think your little 
dog has started for home. We '11 go and see 
anyway, if you 'II tell me where you live," said 
tlie princess. 

For a second Susy and Matty looked up at the 
speaker in dumb amazement. 

She, the Princess Emily, was going with 
them ! Then, the urgency of their loss over- 
coming all other considerations again, Susy 
eagerly gave the required information, and in 
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a few seconds more was being whirled away 
with Matty, in the fine carriage with the prin- 
cess, toward the sandy street by the railroad- 
crossing. 

" I dare say you '11 find the dog safe in the 
house ; but if you don't we '11 report the loss to 
the police-office, and I '11 tell one of the men to 
take special pains in the search." The princess 
did not say that she would pay one of the men to 
take special pains, but that is what she meant 
to do. She had lost a dog herself once, and 
found it in this way. 

" But he can't be in the house," said Matty, 
timidly. 

'' Can't, why ? " 

'''Cos he could n't get in, — there ain't any- 
body there. Ma 's out sewing carpets ; and pa 's 
in the locomotiye-sliop, where he works." 

" But it 's near your dinner-hour, is n't it, 
when your father and mother will probably be 
at home ? " 

Susy glanced up with surprise at the ignorance 
of the princess. 

'' Pa and ma carry their dinners with 'cm," 
she explained. 

" Oh — but you — where — how did you get 
any dinner?" 
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" Matty 'a' me got it ouraela 'fore we couie 
out. We alwers does when ma 'a got work. 
It 's all cooked in the momin' generly ; but some- 
times Matty 'n' me, we do it oiirsels, — Matty 'ii' 
me know liow to cook lots o' things. When 
ma hurted her arm lars' winter, and could n't do 
anythin', we cooked mos' everythin' ; but it 's real 
easy to do tilings in our house, — it 's such a 
nice, handy little house." 

" How old are you ? " 

" Matty 's eight and I 'm ten." 

The princess looked down at the children with 
an odd expression of amusement and wonder. 
She had not expected amusement when stie 
started off on this search. She had been think- 
ing of the dog, not of the children. She had a 
special love for Skye-terriers, and the fear that 
had marked that flying flight had appealed to 
her very strongly. Then she knew better than 
the children the value of the dog, and that a 
possible thief lurked on every corner ; and it 
was this thief she meant to circumvent. 

Round they drove in the fewest possible min- 
utes, past the fine mansions, across the south- 
westerly avenue, until they camo under the 
bridges into the sandy street with its straggling 
houses, where Susy at once pointed out tlie 
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house in which she lived, — a small and neat, 
but odd-looking, one-storied building, that had 
evidently at one time been a shop. 

" P'r'aps he may be cuddled up behind the ash- 
barrel in the backyard," said Susy, hopefully, 
as the carriage stopped, and she and her sister 
jumped out and ran round to the backyard, 
calling softly, " Jack, Jack, Jack ! " 

But, alas! no little blue-gray dog answered 
the soft call ; and after a careful search through 
the yard, no little blue-gray dog could be found 
hiding himself away anywhere. 

The tears were on the children's cheeks as 
they came back from this fruitless hunt; but 
the princess's cheerful, " Now, we '11 go to the 
police-office," comforted them in a measure. 

But they never got as far as the police-office, 
for just as they were turning into a little nar- 
row cross-street, to take a short cut, Matty 
started up crying : — 

*' There, there, look ! It is Tim Haley, and 
he 's got Jack ; he 's got Jack under his coat ! " 

In the twinkling of an eye, the princess had 
pulled Matty down, with a' warning "hush," 
and Michael the coachman, who was now as 
much interested as any of them, had pulled up 
his horses at his mistress's order, who imme- 
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diately sprang out aud confronted Tim Haley, 
vhere he stood braced up against a building 
to make way for the carriage that he had eeen 
entering the narrow pasaage-way. 

Tim nearly jumped out of his shoes as he 
saw this tall, beautiful, young lady suddenly 
appear before him like this. He was so startled 
that he shook all over, and his hold relaxing 
upon the little bundle under his arm, a small 
black nose instantly poked itself out. 

" Kape still, kape still now, and don't show," 
Michael warned Matty and Susy, who were for 
leaping from the carriage at once. " Kape still 
and don't show, and Miss Em'ly *11 fix it." 

" What is it, — a Skye-terrier you 've got 
there ? " asked " Miss Em'ly." 

" Yis, marm, — a beauty. Do ycr wanter buy 
him ? I '11 sell him cheap. It 's a very val- 
lerble dog, and I '11 sell him for — for ten 
dollars." 

" Yes, that is cheap for a real Skye ; but are 
you sure it U a real Skye ? " 

" Oh, lor*, yis, marm ; yer kin see for yerself," 
aud Tim pulled the dog out from under his 
jacket. 

" Yes, he looks libe a Skye, How much does 
he weigh?" 
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" Weigh ? Well, I dunno exac'ly, marm ; but 
he 's solid, — jest heft him now." 

This was all " Miss Em'ly " wanted, — to 
get the dog into her arms ; and just as she 
took him, Michael quietly backed the carriage 
so that its low step and open entrance were 
close beside her, and she had only to put her 
foot on that step to find herself and the lit- 
tle dog secure. But as she made this move, 
Tim rushed forward and caught at the doorway, 
shouting, — 

" Here, gimme my dog, or gimme the 
money ! " 

Then it was that Susy and Matty leaned out 
across " Miss Em'ly," and cried sharply and 
shrilly, — 

" 'T ain't your dog, Tim Haley, you naughty 
wicked boy. It 's our Jack ; and we 're goin* 
after a pleeceman to git yer for behavin' so ! " 

Tim let go his hold of the carriage, and 
staggered back in astonishment at this sudden 
appearance of the dog's rightful owners ; and 
as the carriage whirled away from him, he 
stared after it, and muttered : — 

" How 'd them kids git that swell to help 'em, 
I 'd like to know ? " 

The " kids " at that moment were in a state 
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of rapturous gratitude over the return of their 
lost pet. It waB little Matty who thought first 
to put this gratitude into words, — to turn from 
embracing Jack to " Miss Em'ly," and to say 
shyly, — 

" I did u' know ez anybody in the worl' was 
ez good ez you is." 

" Yea," took up Susy, " like somebodj" in a 
fairy-book." 

" Like the priucess in a fairy-book," soid 
Matty, brightly ; " and that — that 's what we 
called yer when we saw yer lare' Monday." 

" When you saw me last Monday ? Why, 
where did you see me last Monday?" aaked 
the princess, in great surprise. 

Then Matty and Susy, now one and now the 
other, with little shy giggles and blushes, told 
her of their make-believe, — their play ; how 
they had chosen her for their princess, and 
called the rest, her maids of honor, as if they 
were all in a fairy-book together. 

"And you've come up here everyday since 
Monday, and sat on the doorsteps there, to 
watch us ? " asked the princess, when this story 
was told, 

" Yes, every day," answered Susy. " Yer 
don't mind, do yer ? " as she caught au ex- 
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pression on the princess's face she did not 
understand. 

" Oh, no ! I don't mind." 

" It was such fun to make-believe with some- 
body that was right before yer to make-believe 
about; and we couldn't hear what yer said. 
We would n't 'a' listened anyway ; ma 's alwers 
told us that 't was mean to listen or to peek. 
But we could jes' see yer stan' roun' in yer nice 
does, and see the laughs on yer faces as yer 
talked." 

" I 'm afraid you did n't see many * lauglis ' 
on our faces — or on mi/ face — to-day," said 
the princess, with a faint smile. 

The children started, and looked at each other. 
In the excitement about Jack, they had forgot- 
ten the princess's tears until thus reminded. 

"I — Susy and me — " began Matty, and then 
stopped short. 

" Well, ' I — Susy and me — ' What were 
you going to say?" 

" Susy and me, we tliought jest at the last 
there, when tlie other one went away, and you 
got the letter, that somethin' bad had happened. 
I thought somebody was dead, sure, 'cos yer 
looked jes' as ma did when she got a letter tell- 
in' her gran'pa was dead ; and Susy she 
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thought mebbe yer'd got to be poor, and would 
have to go ter work, and could o't live any 
longer in yer beautiful house ; and we was 
dretful sorry for yer, both of us," said Matty, 
breathlessly. 

A deep-red flush overspread the pnncess's 
face here, and the tears rushed to her eycs- 
Matty, who was looking up at her eagerly, saw 
these indications of emotion, and burst out, — 

"Oh, somethin' dretful Aas happened, has n't 
it?" 

" And don't yer bother about us any longer 
now ; yer jes' set us right down here, and we 'il 
take care of oursels," put in Susy, in womanly 
fashion, showing her gratitude by this con- 
sideration for the princess's feelings. But the 
princess did not understand. She was not used 
to children who had been early taught by cir- 
cumstances to be such care-takera, and it was 
with some astonishment that she asked, — 

" Why dp you want me to set you down here, 
pray ? " 

" 'Cos," replied Susy, looking away bashfully, 
and wondering a little at the princess, "yer 
don't want us roun' any longer, If somethin' bad 
has happened to yer. Yer 've been real good to 
us, — Matty and me, — and we 're much obliged 
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to yer, an' I wish we could do somethin' for 
youj I do. PVaps — if yer pa *8 got poor and 
yer '11 have to work, ma could do somethin\ 
There 's a girl she knows, who got poor, that *8 
workin' down in the store where ma works, — 
slie fixes up curtins and porchairs ; they call 
her a polsterer, and she gets — oh, big pay ! 
Ma could tell the boss 'bout yer, and mebl)e 
get yer a place like that. Ma 'd like to do it 
for yer, yer 've been so good to us." 

"Oh, no, no, I haven't been good, don't call 
mc that ; you don't know — you don't know ! " 
said the princess, with a little hysterical laugh. 
'* It was only — " but here she stopped short. 
How could she tell these children that it was 
only her own pleasure she was thinking of, — 
only her interest in the Skye, and not sympathy 
for them, — only her interest in tlie Skye, and 
— and — yes, it must be confessed, a hope that 
she might save liim from the thief, to become 
herself his purchaser and owner ; for it was just 
such a little dog as she wanted, and these chil- 
dren were evidently not blessed with an abun- 
dance of this world's goods, and could, she 
thought, be easily induced to part with him. 
How could she tell them all this, now, — now 
when she had seen down into their loving little 
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heai'ts; had seen not only the depth of their 
affection for their pet, but their tender gympatliy 
for her in what they supposed to be her great 
misfortunes, their tender sympathy and grateful 
desire to help her in her troubles. Her troubles ! 
What if they could have heard the list of them 
as she peevishly paraded them to MaryHaydoa? 
What would they have thought of them in com- 
parison with those great misfortunes they evi- 
dently liad such knowledge of ; and specially, 
what would they have thought of her complaint 
of that on e-hund red-dollar monthly allowance? 
But, no, she could not say all this to them, of 
course. Yet how mean, how poor she felt as 
she sat there and listened to their sweet, unsus- 
picious gratitude, their believing praise ? If she 
had done anything apart from her own self- 
interest for them ! But, no, she had done noth- 
ing, and here was this grateful child offering 
her sucli generous, practical help, because she 
had been " so good " to them ; and again the 
hysterical laugh rose up in the princess's throat 
as the strange irony of the situation became 
more and more apparent to her. But they 
must not think any longer that " something 
drotful " had happened to her. Slie must tell 
them that nobody was dead, and that her fathci' 
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had not got poor, and that she should not need 
that place in the store where " ma " worked. 

As she reassured them on these points, and 
saw the wondering question in their expressive 
faces, — the wondering question as to what she 
could have been crying for, — the tears and the 
laugh got mixed up again, and she pulled the 
fine little embroidered handkerchief out of her 
jacket-pocket to wipe her eyes. As she did so, 
out flew three bits of pasteboard ; they were 
the three tickets for the dog-show that her Cousin 
Jack liad sent her, and that she had forgotten 
all about in the excitement of the hunt for that 
other Jack who was now lying winking and 
blinking contentedly in Susy's lap. 

The princess's laugh got the better of her tears 
as she saw those tickets, for in the flash of an 
instant an idea came into her head : she would 
invite these two children to go with her to the 
show. Would they like to go ? she asked them 
at once, displaying the tickets and explaining 
what the " show " meant. 

Would they like to go ! Their eyes grew big, 
and they fairly gasped with astonishment and 
delight. 

*' But what '11 we do with Jack ?" asked the 
prudent Susy. 
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" Jack ? " and the princess laughed. " We '11 
take Jack with us." 

" But Tim Haley 'b took his collar off. What 
if he should get away in the show?" asked 
Susy. 

" We '11 buy a new collar on the way." 

Neither Matty nor Susy could do more than 
gasp " Oh ! " at this crowning munificence of 
the 'princess. 

*' But, but — " in a minute or two, sensible 
Susy found courage to say, — "it — it won't have 
any name or number on it, — not even Jack's 
name ! " 

" Jack's name ? " and the princess laughed 
again. " Well, we must have Jack's name, any- 
way. Let me see. Oh, I know," and with 
another little laugh, she unfastened a silver 
chain that went twice about her wrist, — a silver 
chain with a cunning silver horse-shoe for a 
pendant, and on one side of the horse-shoe was 
neatly engraved " Jack." 

When the children saw this, they looked up 
at the young lady with such a look of almost 
awe-struck amazement, that she hastened to 
explain to them that she had a Cousin Jack who 
had worn this chain around his neck as a watch- 
guard, when he was a little boy, and that now 
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he was a big boy he had given it to her to wear 
for a bracelet : " And your Jack shall wear it to 
the show," she sajd to them, " while the collar 
we '11 buy is being marked." 

A happier pair of children than Susy and 
Matty could not have been found at the dog- 
show; and the princess herself had such an oddly 
bright look upon her face. that more than one 
person who passed her, said to themselves : 
" What a happy-looking girl that is." 

She was standing before " Jim," the Gordon 
setter, when some one who was just coming in, 
— a young man who knew her, — caught sight of 
her. At the first glance, he did not recognize 
her. At the second, he gave a little start and 
murmured under his breath : " By Jove, it 'a 
Em ! " The next minute he made his way to her 
side, and said softly : " How de do, Em?" 

She jumped with astonishment. " Jack ! 
You here I " 

" Yes ; father thought at the last moment 
he M better go on himself, and attend to the 
business ; and I came round here as soon as I 
could leave the office to see if I shouldn't find 
you. But say, Em, who are these babes from 
the woods you've got with you?" 

The princess hesitated a second or so, then 
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blushing and laughing and moving away out of 
the children's hearing, she related her adven- 
ture of the last half hour. 

Jack laughed too, as he listened. As she 
concluded, he said shjly : " This kind of thing 
agrees with you, Em." 

*' What kind of thing ? " she asked quite 
innocently, 

" Why — er — er — doing good, — helping 
people. I — I did n't know you, you looked so 
jolly when I first came in, — fact now, I didn't, 
'pen honor," stammered her cousin. 

The beautiful face beside him blushed up so 
furiously that Jack was alarmed, and immedi- 
ately cried : " Don't be angry, Em dear, I — 
I did n't mean — I — I — " 

"I'm not angry. Jack. You've a perfect 
right to say what you have. I understand it. 
I suppose I have half the time looked disa- 
greeable and discontented — as I felt; and I 
suppose just now I looked different, because I 
felt differently, because — because I was for 
the time interested in somebody outside of my- 
self, and saw how they — Oh, Jack, I never felt 
so small, so mean in my life, as I did when 
those children — " and drawing still further 
bock out of the hearing of " those children," as 
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well as that of other people, the princess, 
with a little tremulous laugh, told the whole 
storj of Susy and Matty choosing her for the 
princess in their play, their uueuvious admira- 
tion and enjoyment, and at the last their belief 
that sometliing ^^ dretful " had happened to 
her, and finally their loving pity and sympathy, 
and grateful suggestion of practical help. 

^^ Jolly little kids," said Jack, as she finished. 
" Wish I could do something for 'em. I 
could n't give 'em another dog-collar for my 
namesake ; they seem to have plenty of those." 
He laughed a little as he spoke, but his voice 
had an odd tremulous note in it, like his cousin's, 
and all the time he was fumbling in his purse, 
and now tlirust a five-dollar bill into the prin- 
cess's hand, with a whispered : " Give that 
to em. 

** No, no, I sha'n't. Jack ; take it back. They 
are not paupers, or beggars ; they don't come 
up from the slums. Look at them, — they are 
comfortably dressed and cared for, for their 
father works in one of the locomotive-shops, 
and earns a decent living; and their mother, who 
would have been glad to have helped me to a 
place, helps her husband by sewing on carpets. 
They live on what we should call a dreary. 
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dreadful street, m a horrid little bit of a house ; 
but they think it 'b a nice, handy, little house, and 
they certainly allow themselves one luxury, — 
they keep a little dog for love, that they might 
Bell for money. / sha'n't offer to give them 
money now, I could n't ; though, I promise you, 
I'm not going to lose sight of them, — oh, 
I shall look out for them ; but yoa can't pay 
them. Jack,'* smiling significantly up in his 
face, " for being little, unconscious missiona- 
ries to youi' cousin, if that 's what you 're 
thinking of, sir. Oh, you needn't smile and 
shake your head. I 'm sure it wat what you 
were thinking of." 

" Now, Em, you 're always fancying — " 
" Go on, Jack, — always fancying that I 'm 
the only sufferer ; always complaining, as you 've 
hinted to me more than once, that everybody 
else is selfish, while I — But I 'm going to 
change all that, or I 'm going to try to, — I 'm 
going to try to, I really am ; but, look, look ! 
who is that talking to the children?" 

" It 's on^ of the keepers," answered Jack, 
"let's hear what he 's saying, — the kids look 
scared ; " and he and his cousin moved for- 
ward a step or two and heard the following 
conversation: — 
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" Yes, he's a nice little dog ; is he yours ? '* 

" Yes, sir." 

" Would you like to sell him ? " 

" Oh, no, no," and Susy hugged her pet 
closer. 

" If you did, I 'd give you a good sum for him, 
— I 'd give you twenty-five dollars. Come now, 
tliink of that; you could buy your mother a 
fine Christmas present next year with that,'* 

'' But I don't want, and mother don't want, 
any Christmas present bought with Jack. We 
love Jack." 

'* No," interrupted the princess, coming for- 
ward to the children's great relief, " they can't 
sell Jack ; " then smiling and nodding, she 
added, simply to settle the question with the 
man, and to reassure the children, "if they sell 
him to anybody, they '11 sell him to me." 

The man touched his hat and walked away, 
leaving Susy and Matty much relieved, but with 
a strange, new idea, — a sober little idea evi- 
dently, by the expression of their faces. 

" Wiiat is it, — what is the matter? You 
need n't be afraid of the keeper ; he does n't 
want you to sell your dog, if you don't want to," 
said tlie princess, consolingly. 

" 'T ain't the keeper I 's thinkin' of, and *t ain't 
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nothin' the matter ; but, Prin — Mias Em'ly did 
— did you wanter buy Jack ? " 

In an instant, at tlie sight of those sober little 
faces, " Miss Em'ly " saw the impulse that was 
moving the children, and understood all that 
Susy's question meant. It meant that these hon- 
est little adorers of hers, out of their gratitude 
and their admiration for what they thought her 
" goodness," were at that moment pondering in 
their minds whether they ought to, whether 
they eould offer to sell Jack to her if she wanted 
to buy him ; and just for an instant " Miss Em'ly " 
was assailed by a swift, sharp prick of tempta- 
tion. She had but to take advantage of this 
childish impulse, and say "yes," and — and — 
this beautiful little dog would be hers ! But 
that "yes" was never spoken, for in the next 
instant, with a thrill of disgust at herself, " Miss 
Em'ly " vehemently cried, " No, no, Susy ! " 

She caught her cousin's glance as she spoke, 
and she knew at once that he had been watch- 
ing her, that he had been reading all her 
thouglit, and a hot blush rose to her cheeks. 

Five minutes later they were standing again 
before the Gordon setter, while the two children 
were absorbed in the contemplation of some 
cunuing pug puppies. 
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" Shall you buy the setter, Jack ? " asked his 
cousin. 

" No, I don't think I will ; I think I '11 save 
my money to buy a Skye-terrier, like my name- 
sake, for a girl I knowJ*^ 

'* Don't laugh at the ' girl you know ' in that 
satirical way, though she has shown you just 
how horrid she might be." 

" How good, you mean," and Jack looked 
down at his cousin with a smile that was any- 
thing but satirical. 

Susy just then peering around the rope-railing 
caught sight of that smiling glance. 

"Look, look, Matty!" she whispered, "she 
don't need owr Jack, 'cause she 's got him; he 's 
her Jack, and oh, Matty, Matty, let 's call him 
Prince Jack, 'cos he b'longs to her ! " 



THE LITTLE HOUSEBREAKER. 
I. 




THREE little neigh- 
bors and friends were 
Jingles and Jericho and 
Pussy Cat. Their real 
names were John In- 
galls, Jeremiah Roscoe, 
j^^^ ^^H and Priscilla Catlicart ; 

M^^A^ i^^l ^^^ ^^y '"^'' '^<^'"<' ^^ 
^^^^^^ ^^^n be universally kiunvn ns 
Jingles and Jericho and 
Pussy Cat. Strangers who heard these odd 
titles never supposed that they applied to human 
beings. They generally concluded that the first 
two belonged to pet monkeys; and as to the 
last, they had no idea that it was not rightly be- 
stowed upon a veritable furry and purry pussy. 
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When they found out the truth, their amaze- 
ment — and, yes, sometimes their disgust — 
knew no bounds; and they would exclaim, as 
I dare say the reader exclaimed a minute ago, 
" Who in the world could have thought of 
such a thing? " And then the fact would come 
out that it was Priscilla who had thought 
of it. She was only seven when this thought 
popped into, her head, and it had no sooner 
popped in than it popped out. 

''I sha'n't call you Johnny, I shall call you 
Jingles," she said one day, when they were 
playing theatre. " Theatre folks always have 
made-up names ; and there 's your J from John, 
all ready to go right on to Ingalls as if it grew 
there ; " and Prissy capered with delight. 

" But what name can I have ? " asked Jerry 
Roscoe. 

Prissy pondered a moment. Then, with a 
shout, *' Oh, I know, — 'Jericho!'" 

Jerry looked aggrieved, and cried out, " No ; 
I dont want it! " 

" Oh, yes, yes ; it 's the best of any tiling I 
There 's your first name, Jerry, all right ; then 
take ofif the Ros from coe, and then there 's 
Jericho for you. I wish / could be Jericho ; 
but I — why, I can only be — let 's see — 
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PriBSj-'U make over into Pussy; oh, I kuow ! 
I can get Cat out of Catlicart. Pussy Cat ! 
Tliere, ia n't Jericho better than a Pussy 
Cat ? " 

Jerry grinned and nodded, accepting his title 
without further objection. Once accepted, the 
names stuck, in and out of the theatre-playing ; 
and a year after, the children were known 
throughout the neighborhood as Jingles and 
Jericho and Pussy Cat. They were also called 
" The Dauntless Three," for their extraordi- 
nary exploits, — nothing seeming to daunt them 
in the way of hazardous undertakings. One 
tiling must be said to their credit, however, 
that these exploits were never mere acts of silly 
mischief for mischief's sake. 

" I don't see what keeps those children's 
heads on their shoulders, — I don't," said Han- 
nah Deals, the Roscoe's cook, as she chatted 
over the fence one day with Susan, the Cath- 
cart's house-maid. 

" Well, I do," said Susan. " It's Pussy Cat. 
Pussy Cat 's at the bottom of all their plays. 
She 's never up to any silly little actions that 's 
nothing but mean little tricks. She 's read a 
heap o' books for a young one, — history, sto- 
ries, and the like ; and she gets a lot o' things 
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out of 'em to carry on with. T' other day they 
built a fort, and played they were fightin' In- 
juns, as folks did a hundred years ago. Then, 
fust you know, they '11 be war-whoopin' round, 
and be Injuns themselves." 

'' Yes, I see 'em at that, and Miss Pussy Cat 
had some nice false curls of her ma's a-hangin* 
from her belt ; she called 'cm scalps. T should 
like to know what Mis' Cathcart thought o' 
that, /should call it mischief, I should ; " and 
Hannah burst into a laugh. 

Susan laughed a little too; but in the next 
minute she was stoutlv declariuiir that there 
" was n't no real harm in that," that it was 
" open and above-board," and she 'd " trust 
Pussy Cat always to bo open and above-board," 
and not to " get into any scrapes she could n't 
find her way out of." 

For reply to this Hannah laughed again, — 
a laugh that aggravated Susan, it was so full 
of unbelief; and as she laughed, she said, — 

"She's a smart child, I don't deny, but she 
is n't nothinc: huf a child anvway ; and vou just 
mark mv words now : that busv, little, con- 
trivinji: head o' hers, that vou think so much of, 
will get her into a scrajie some day, as sure 's 
my name is Hannah Reals, and fust you know 
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you'll all of fou be scared to death at some 
prank of hers." 

" We are ii't bo easy scared, Miss Beals," an- 
swered Susan, with sarcastic emphasis. " When 
we are, we 'II let you know." 

It happened that Pussy overheard this con* 
Torsation. Unfortunately she had from time 
to time overheard similar conversations, and 
it hud not been of any benefit to her ; in fact, 
. it had been of no little injury to her. She was 
naturally a sensible child, and without self- 
consciousness ; but she bad heard so much of 
this sense, had been praised and bragged about 
by Susan so constantly, that she had at last 
como to think that she must bo always right 
in her judgments, and to trust to her own 
impulses in a way that would have filled Susan 
with dismay if she had suspected. But Susan 
did not suspect, and the fulfilment therefore 
of Hannah's prophecy, in less than a week after 
their conversation, came upou her like a thunder- 
bolt. For it was less than a week from tliat 
uight that the whole neighborhood was in com- 
motion, and parties were sent out in every 
direction in search of the missing Pussy Cat, 
who had not been seen since five o'clock in the 
afteruuou. 
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No anxiety was felt by the family until seven 
o'clock; that was an hour after supper-time. 
Pussy was generally prompt on the hour; but 
on a few occasions some absorbing play had 
made her half an hour late, for which lateness 
she had been seriously reproved by her mother 
and well scolded by Susan, who, however hotly 
she resented other people's criticism of her dar- 
ling, never hesitated to scold her roundly when 
she felt like doing so. But when on this night 
the half-hour had passed and seven o'clock had 
struck, poor Susan was so uneasy that she did 
not feel at all like scolding, and was more than 
willing to be sent over to the Roscoes to inquire 
where Jericho was ; for where Jericho was she 
was quite sure they would find Pussy Cat. 
But Jericho was safely at home, reading 
" Robinson Crusoe ; " and he had not seen Pussy 
Cat since, — oh, since five o'clock, when she 
and he and Jingles had been up in the cupola 
of his liousc watching for the five-o'clock Bos- 
ton-train to come in. 

" Then slie must have gone off with Jingles,'* 
said Susan to herself, and she went as fast as 
her feet could carry her to Mr. Ingalls's back- 
door. But there she found Jingles himself, 
sitting on the door-step, whittling a piece of 
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wood into a whiatle that he meant should out- 
shriek a locomotive. He told the same story 
that Jericho had told ; he had not seen Pussy 
Cat since the five-o'clock train. 

" What did you talk about then ? Did she 
say anything about going anywhere in par- 
ticular, — into the woods, or by the river ? " 
asked Susan, sharply. It was the sharpness 
of anxiety. 

Jingles thought a minute. " Xo, she did n't 
say anything about going anywhere in particu- 
lar," he replied presently; "and we — well, 
I don't remember anything we talked about, 
except whistles. I'd just begun this whistle, 
and I told her it would be the biggest whistle 
she 'd ever seen ; and she said she 'd bring me 
a great deal bigger one, — one that would make 
a noise like a locomotive ; and when I laughed, 
she jumped up and ran down the stairs, and 
I thought she Trent to get the whistle, and I 
waited — oh, ever so long I and then I heard 
the tea-bell ring, and thought she could n't 
come." 

Susan went home nearly distracted. Neither 
Mrs. Cathcart nor herself could get any clew 
of Pussy Cat from this. They knew nothing 
of any whistle that she or any of the family 
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possessed. What could it mean ? Where could 
she have gone ? By half-past seven, one and 
another of the friends and neighbors had vol- 
unteered to hunt up the missing child. Each 
was sure that she would soon be discovered safe 
and sound. When eight o'clock came, this 
assurance began to diminish. By half-past 
eight, a feeling of fear and a foreboding of some 
terrible calamity was general, and parties were 
made up to explore the woods and surrounding 
country. The worst fear of all — that the 
river alone would solve the mystery — was 
whispered softly out of the hearing of the 
Cathcart familv. 

■r 

In the mean time the object of all this anxious 
search was shut up, a terrified prisoner, in a 
lonely house not a quarter of a mile away. 
This house belonged to Mr. Mai'k Bigelow, who, 
with his family, was away at the seashore. 
Mr. Bigelow was a great admirer of Pussy 
Cat ; and when he left, he said to her, — 

" Now, my dear, you can come into the 
grounds whenever you like while we 're ab- 
sent ; but don't bring those chums of yours, 
Jingles and Jericho. I '11 trust you not to 
do any mischief to the plants and things ; but 
I won't trust Jingles and Jericho." 
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Pussy Cat was quite sensible of the honor 
of being trusted like this ; but it proved, after 
all, rather an empty honor, for it was not much 
fun for her to go where Jingles and Jericho 
could not go; and the result was, therefore, 
that she had made little or no use of the per- 
mission that had been given her. But that day 
when the three were up in the Roscoes' cupola, 
this permission was suddenly brought to her 
mind. It is not to be supposed, great chums 
though " The Dauntless Three " were, that they 
were always polite and amiable to each other. 
No ; they had their little dififerences, like other 
children, their little tempers when they fell 
out and in again, their little aggravating words 
and ways. Jingles specially could now and 
then be very aggravating, and up there in the 
cupola he became exceedingly trying with his 
conceit about the whistle. Here was something 
he could do that Pussy Cat could not. Pussy 
Cat, after all, was only a girl ; girls never 
could use a jack-knife as a boy could. So, brag- 
ging of his power. Jingles cut away at the piece 
of wood, cutting right and left at the same time 
into Pussy Cat's feelings. Then it was that 
Pussy bethought herself of something that would 
take Master Jingles down from his conceited 
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perch, and stop his aggravating brag ; and this 
something was a wonderful whistle that Mr. 
Bigclow had brought from Switzerland. It was 
the kind that the Swiss guides and hunters 
make use of ; and Mr. Bigelow used it to call 
the gardener up from the lower field, which was 
some distance from the house. This whistle, 
Pussy knew, had hung on a nail close by a win- 
dow that opened off the back piazza. She had 
often examined it, had played with it even, and 
why should not she just borrow it now to show 
to Jingles ? Mr. Bigelow, if he was there, 
would be willing that she should take it, she 
was sure. " But Mr. Bigelow was not there," 
whispered her conscience, and she had really 
no right — Conscience was gaining the day 
here, when Jingles broke forth into a bigger 
brag than ever, and Pussy jumped up, saying 
to herself, " I will get it, — so, there ! " 

Her fleet footsteps carried her swiftly over the 
ground, and, entering the garden, she went at 
once to the back piazza, without the least doubt 
of finding what she wanted. But she was doomed 
to disappointment. There, by the window, was 
the rusty nail ; but no whistle hung upon it. 
Tears of vexation started to Pussv's eves. To 
think that she had run all this way for nothing, 
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and to go back, after all, and face Jingles with 
no whistle ! 

At that moment a friendly '■ Miaw " startled 
her. Why, it must be Bobby, the Bigelowa' 
cat ; and immediately " Bobby, Bobby ! " called 
Pussy, and " Miaw " again came from — Why, 
where did it come from ? " Bobby, Bobby ! " 
" Miaw," again answered Bobby, and Pussy saw 
a pair of shining, topaz-colored eyes peering be- 
tween the blind-slats. Why, the window was 
open, and Bobby was inside, behind the blind. 
Pushing her hand with some difficulty between 
two of the lower slats, Pussy succeeded in reach- 
ing the spring fastening; but as she withdrew 
her hand, snap went the two slats. For a mo- 
ment she stood dismayed, and said to herself, 
" Oh, it 's like breaking in ! " But as Bobby 
leaped out with another friendly " Miaw " for 
thanks, this dismay was overpowered by a sud- 
den recollection of something she had heard 
Mr. Bigelow say to his wife, a week or two be- 
fore they went away, — 

" I think we had better hang the gardener's 
whistle in the library closet, foi tlie future; as 
I 've caught Bobby meddling with it several 
times." 

In the library closet! She knew perfectly 
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well where the library closet was, and why 
should not she just Btep up od the piazza bench, 
and just slip in over the window-sill, and just 
run ill and borrow the whistle from iaaide the 
house us she was going to borrow it from 
the outside? Again conscience, and something 
else with it, — the instincts of a native little 
lady, — whispered to her that this was not a 
right, uot a nice, thing to do. Then the thought 
of " that Jingles " brought up a counter-argu- 
ment. Mr. Bigelow was a great friend of hers, 
and had always let her do as she pleased when 
she visited him. It was not as if she was a 
stranger. No, there certainly could not be any 
harm in following her inclination in such a 
simple little matter, for she 7tever meant any 
harm, as i^u»an had said; and with conscience 
and the instincts of a lady pushed to the back- 
ground, Pussy scrambled over the window-sill, 
and made straight for the library closet. 

Yes, there was the whistle, hanging on a peg 
directly before her. It was a little out of her 
reach, but that was nothing; it was the work 
of a moment to clamber up on a pile of books 
and take it down, and in a moment more she 
would have been spei-'iling out of the closet, out 
of the room, out of th^''*T"*V> ^"' ^"^ ^^ "»■ 
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toward accident. She had left all the doors 
sn'iuging wide in her haate as she ran from the 
hall to the library, and the wind, following her 
through the o[>en window with a turbulent gust, 
banged the closet-door in her face, just as she 
was jumping down from the pile of books. But 
that was nothing ; she could easily open it when 
she found the knub. But where wag tlie knob ? 
Slie slipped her band carefully over the surface 
before her without fiuding it. Perhaps it was 
higher up ; but, no, neither high nor low could 
she find it. The aui-face everywhere was per- 
fectly smooth, except in one rough place. As 
her little fingers returned to this rough place, 
her heart stood still with a terrible fear, that 
in the next moment became a terrible certainty ; 
the knob on this inner aide was broken off, and 
only the short, blunt end of the iron rod that 
had held it was to be felt. With desperate 
eagerness she tried to turn this rod, but without 
success. 

Oh, what could she do ? Must she stay 
there until slie died ? Somebody — who was 
it? — had been shut in a chest long ago, and 
never found uutil she had been dead many 
years. Pussy was thinking of the story of 
Ginevra the bride, who, in a frolic, hid herself 
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in a huge chest, the lid of which, clasping upon 
her with a spring, shut her in a prisoner. A ray 
of comfort might have penetrated Pussy's heart, 
however, if she had realized that in the wide, 
roomy closet, with the air blowing freely in 
under the door, she would not be likely to suffo- 
cate, like poor Ginevra. But Pussy could think 
of nothing very comforting; everything looked 
as dark aa the closet. No one could hear her 
if she cried or shouted ever so loud, — not even 
the gardener, if he should happen to come back 
to see that all was fast about the house before 
he went to his home in the village. If the gar- 
dener came, and if he found the window open, 
would not he examine the house to see if any- 
body had been breaking in ? 

This thought put new spirit into Pussy for 
the time ; and when every now and then she fan- 
cied that she heard faint sounds of footsteps, she 
would blow a shrill blast upon the whistle, and 
then call, as she beat upon the door, a long, loud 
'* Hollo, hollo!" that seemed to her must have 
found its way to any one's ears. But neither 
whistle nor call produced any result but tliat 
of making her throat hoarse. What next, oh 
what next, could she do ? She sat down upon 
the floor and recalled everything she had heard, 
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and the stories she had read about prisoners' 
escapes. But all the prisoners that she had 
heard or read of had a knife or a chisel to work 
with, and not only tlieae, but a great big man's 
strcngtli. She had neither a knife, nor a chisel, 
nor a great big man's strength. Yet she had, 
after all, a good deal of strength for a girl. 
Once she had run against a door in tlie garret, 
and burst it open. Oh, joy ! This is what she 
would do now ; and jumping up, Pussy flung 
herself with all her little might against the 
closet door. Alas ! it did not yield a hair's- 
breadth. It was a very different door from that 
in the old garret, with its loose, worn, rusty 
lock. Thorouglily disheartened by tiiis last 
failure, the poor little prisoner sank back upon 
the floor, too exiiausted for the moment to make 
any further attempt. Sitting there, she vaguely 
noticed that tlie faint light that had showed 
under the door liad disappeared. The Septem- 
ber day, then, had come to a close, and night 
set in. Oh what would they think, what would 
they say, what would they do at home ? Her 
head, that poor, tired little head, drooped and 
drooped, and presently the vague thought grew 
vaguer still, and soon was lost altogether in 
slumber. 

18 
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II. 



It was while Pussy's slumber was the deepest 
that a man came up on the front piazza, and 
after fumbling a little with the night-latch, opened 
the front door and entered the hall. From the 
hall he walked straight into the library, and 
striking a match, lighted the gas. He had a 
long, green bag in his hand, which he threw 
upon a chair. The bag was filled with some- 
thing heavy, for it fell with a thud which would 
have awakened any one less soundly asleep than 
Pussy. Ridding himself of the bag, its owner 
flung himself into another chair, and gave a pro- 
digious yawn. Then he put his hand into the 
breast-pocket of his coat, and took out a small 
silver-mounted pistol, which he laid carefully 
upon the table beside him. Oh, if Pussy had 
been awake, and could have looked through a 
crack of the door and seen these proceedings, 
how frightened she would have been ! For this 
man tvas not one of the Bigelow family! 

Hut Pussy slept on, without stir or sound, un- 
til the stranger, a little later, in lifting the heavy 
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bag again, let it drop to the floor. It fell with 
a bang like that of a small canuon. Tlie sleeper 
in the closet web not full; awakened, but roused 
to a lighter slumber, — a slumber in which she 
moved and murmured uneasily. The stranger 
heard this movement, and a quick, alert expres- 
sion came into his face. 

" WIio — what was that ? " 

Again Pussy moved and murmured. Tlie 
stranger started to his feet. Tliere was some 
one in the house besides himself was liis instant 
thought, and, seizing the pistol, he softly tiptoed 
toward tlie closet from whence the suspicious 
souuds proceeded, and carefully turned the key 
in the lock. But carefully as this was done, the 
key made a metallic click so near to Pussy's 
ears tliat it roused her still further, and, turn- 
ing, she stretched out her legs and rubbed her 
eyes, scraping the little nail-studded heels of 
her boots against the floor as she did so. 

"The villain is preparing to burst the door 
open," the listener in the library said to himself, 
grasping his pistol more firmly. 

In the meantime the villain — poor, tired 
Pussy Cat — was rubbing her eyes vigorously, 
and trying to recollect where she was. All at 
once recollection came, and she gave a little, 
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quick gasp. At the same moment she caught 
sight of the light under the door, and gave an- 
other gasp. Somebody had come ! She was not 
to die like Ginevra ! 

The man in the library heard this gasp. It 
sounded to him like a snort of defiance, and he 
expected every instant to hear the door violently 
assaulted, to see it give way, perhaps, and to 
meet the villain face to face ; for he had not a 
doubt that behind that door was some one who 
had entered the house for the purpose of robbery. 

Instead of this violent assault, however, came 
a child's voice, crying joyfully : " Let me out I 
Let me out ! " 

The man's uplifted hand dropped, his eyes dis- 
tended in amazement. What did this mean ? 
Was it a trick ? These burglar fellows were up 
to anything. Then arose a pitiful little cry : 
" Oh, is n't somebody there ? Ain't I going 
to get out, after all ? Oh, oh, oh ! " and a sob 
broke further speech. 

This could not be a trick. That was a child's 
voice unmistakably, and the man proceeded, 
though still cautiously, to open the door. 

Pussy, winking and blinking at the sudden 
flare of light, rushed out like a veritable pussy- 
cat that had been shut in against its will. 
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Her liberator gave a short laugh as he re- 
garded her. " Are there any more of you ? " he 
asked. 

"Any more?" 

" Yes ; tlie rest of yonr gang ? " 

" No ; JiugleB and Jericho did n't know I was 
coming," answered Pussy Cat, a little puzzled, 
but in perfect good faith. 

" Oh, they did n't ! You planned the job alone, 
then ? " 

"Yea; I — 1 didn't mean any harm. All I 
thought of was just to get the whistle to show 
to Jingles, he did brag so." 

The man laughed again. "Jingles braced, 
ell ? He 's the head of your burglar gang, I 
suppose." 

"Jingles? Jingles isn't a burglar!" very 
indignantly. 

"Oh, he isn't! You're the villain, then." 

" I 'm no such thing." 

*' Why do you hide away in a person's house, 
then, like a thief in the night ? " 

Pussy's eyes grew big as she looked at her 
questioner. He was making fun of her, and her 
quick temper rose. 

"I 'ra not a-hiding. I got in at the window — " 
she faltered a little here as she thought that 
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she had, after all, broken in^ " and — and I 
came into the closet to get the whistle, and the 
closet door shut, and I could n't open it." 

" Yes, precisely ; you got into the window — 
a thief in the night." 

" I 'm not a thief! I 'm not a burglar ! Mr. 
Bigelow 's my friend. It 's — " Suddenly Pussy 
caught sight of the pistol which the man still 
held in his right hand, and, " Oh, oh, it 's you 
— it 's you who are the burglar! " she cried out, 
sinking upon the floor in a little frightened heap. 

The young man, for he was really quite a 
young man, flung himself into a chair, and 
laughed until the tears came. 

Pussy had no personal acquaintance with bur- 
glars. She thought they wore black masks, and 
spoke in growling, ferocious tones. A burglar 
who laughed like this she had never heard of. 
But perliaps, perhaps he had been drinking. She 
had heard that men were very queer and silly 
when they had been drinking. But one thing 
relieved her, — this queer burglar had put his 
pistol down. She still regarded him, however, 
with fear and trembling, and when he stopped 
his laughter to say, ^'So you think J'rw the bur- 
glar, do you ? " she was so stricken with terror 
that she could only sob out, — 
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"I — I — I don't know." 

The Toung man looked across at the small, 
frightened face, and instantly realizing the situ- 
ation, he dropped his chaffing tone, and said 
gently ; " Why, you poor little girl, don't cry — 
don't cry. I 'm not a burglar at all. I 'm Jack 
Mitchell, a friend of your Mr. Bigelow, and I come 
out here from the city every night, by his per- 
mission, to make use of his library in studying 
up some law matters. There, my dear, now I 've 
told yon who I am, tell me about yourself," he 
said smilingly. " As the old song ruus : — 

" ' I 'in Billy Patton's dog, 
Wboee dog are you 'i ' " 

As he said this, a cheerful " miaw" was heard 
and in walked Bobby Bigelow, and going straight 
up to the stranger, began to rub against him in 
the most affectionate fashion. 

Miss Pussy drew a deep, fluttering sigh at this 
indication ; evidently Bobby knew and trusted 
the stranger. If it was not for that pistol — and 
she cast a sidelong glance at it — she felt that 
she herself might trust him. Jack Mitchell 
caught this glance, and cried out: — 

"Oh, it's the pistol, eh? One doesn't have 
to be a burglar to carry a pistol. I carry this 
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because it's a lonely road from the station 
to the house in the evening, especially when I 'm 
late, as I am to-night ; and to enter an unoccu- 
pied house at this time, one has to be prepared 
for," and again he laughed, ''a thief in the 
night. You see how easy it is to creep in at 
unguarded windows." 

Pussy blushed a burning red at this allusion. 
She had been so absorbed in her fears she had 
quite lost sight of everything else. But these 
fears allayed, she now saw the position in which 
she had placed herself. She had turned a deaf 
ear to conscience and all the instincts of a lady, 
and here she was, disgraced, — yes, disgraced. 
Susan had told Hannah Beals that she would 
trust Pussy Cat always to be open and above- 
board, and not to get into any scrapes she could 
not find her way out of fair and square. Open 
and above-board ! 

Was that open and above-board to creep — no, 
to break — into a friend's house when he was 
away, like a thief in the night, — yes, like a 
thief ? Mr. Mitchell had likened her to that 
even when he wanted to comfort her. It is to 
Pussy's credit that she did not say to herself, 
" If that closet door had n't shut me in, I 
should n't have been disgraced." No ; she faced 
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the fact that she had not been open and above- 
board, or fair and square, but a little sneak, and 
that it was that, that was her real disgrace. Of 
course she had meant to t«ll Mr. Bigclow, as 
soon as he came back, about her visit, and 
her borrowing the whistle in his absence ; and 
now — now he would hear it from a dozen people 
first perhaps, and perhaps it would get into the 
newspapers, and she would be called a thief, 
a burglar. This climax of her thought was too 
much for her, and jumping up excitedly, she 
cried : — 

" Oh, Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Mitchell, don't i/ou 
tell Mr. Bigelow ; let rac. I was going to tell 
him, anyway." 

" My dear, I think you 'd better tell me first 
what all this means. If you are a friend of Mr. 
Bigelow's, you must he a nice little girl ; but I 
want to hear how a nice little girl happened to 
break into a house when the family were away." 

"Oh, oh, Mr. Mitchell — I — I — " Then, 
overcoming the sobs that began to rise, in a few 
short, breathless words, Pussy told her story. 

At first Jack Mitchell laughed ; then, looking 
at his watch, he became more serious, and said 
quickly, "The thing to do now is to get you 
home as soon as possible." 
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Just then the clock struck nine. So late! 
Pussy was horror-struck. Oh, what would her 
mother and Susan do ? They would think she 
was dead ; and she was for starting off alone into 
the night. But Jack Mitchell followed, and 
caught her hand in his. 

It was twenty minutes past nine when they 
ncared the Cathcart house. Pussy wanted to 
run ahead and announce herself without warn- 
ing, and Mr. Mitchell had all he could do to 
restrain her. But when at length he said : " My 
dear, don't you know that sudden joy kills peo- 
ple sometimes ? You don't want to quite kill 
your poor mother, do you ?" poor Pussy shrank 
back witli a sudden horror at herself. 

There was no sound of human voices as they 
went in at the gate, but as they turned into the 
path that led to the side door, the Roscoes' 
little pusr-dog Tip scampered toward them, 
barking with all his might. Presently, catching 
scent and sight of Pussy, he stop}>ed his barking 
fury, and ran to her with soft, joyful sniffs of 
welcome. It was at this moment that the side 
door opened, and a tall, gaunt figure ap]>eared 
on the }>orch, — it was Hannah Beals. Pussy 
olutohed Mr. Mitcheirs hand tightly, and pressed 
closer to him, as if for shelter. 
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" Tip ! Tip ! " called Hannah. 

But Tip leaped and fawned upon the new 
arrival, and paid no attention to the call. 

" He 's found something or somebody, sure 'b 
you 're bom," Hannah remarked to another 
person just behind her ; and waiting no longer 
for Tip to obey her, she followed his footateps. 

Pussy, shrinking closer to Mr. Mitchell, felt 
her heart sink at the prospect of Hannah's re- 
proaches, coupled, probably, with the terrible 
information that she — Pussy — had succeeded 
at last in frightening her poor ma to death. But 
Hannah — the dreaded Hannah — acted in the 
most surprising manner the instant she saw 
who it was that Tip was wildly welcoming. 
Instead of bursting out into reproaches and 
some terrible information, she burst into tears, 
and through these tears Pussy heard her say 
brokenly, as she clasped her in a warm embrace: 

" Oh, you blessed child, you ain't dead, you 
ain't drowndcd, be ye ; Susan and mo — but 
here 's Susan now. Susan ! Susan ! " in a loud, 
croaking whisper. "She's found! she's alive! 
and — You stay here, Susan, and I'll run in 
and break it to her ma." 

Hannah performed this duty of breaking the 
good news to Mrs. Cathcart with tact and skill, 
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and in a few minutes Pussy was in her mother's 
arms, comforted and comforting, while she told 
her story with little breaks of repentant sobs 
and tears. 

" She 's had one lesson she won't forget 
very soon," Hannah whispered to Susan, as 
the two listened to this story ; " and I guess 
she don't need no further punishment than 
she's got." 

"Punishment!" flared up Susan. "'T ain't 
no time to talk about lessons and punishments 
now, when she's most l)reaking her heart, 
she's 80 sorry." 

But Hannah was right. Pussy had received 
a lesson she would not soon forget, for it met her 
at every turn. Even while her mother's com- 
forting words of forgiveness were falling upon 
her ear, there came trooping into the house, by 
twos and threes, the kind, anxious neighbors, 
who had returned from their weary, fruitless 
search for her ; and these had to be told of 
her foolish, her dreadful, little escapade, which 
seemed to grow more and more foolish, more 
and more dreadful, at every fresh recital. And 
there was worse, oh, far worse than this, to come, 
for there was still Mr. Bigelow to be told, and she 
must tell him quickly, before anybody else had 
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a chance. Mr. Mitchell had promised her the 
Inst thing as lie bade her good-night that he 
would not be the first to mention it, but here 
were all these people ! She was ashamed to ask 
them for a. similar promise, and they, — well, 
they mi<rht by to-morrow go sailing down to the 
seashore where Mr. Bigelow was staying, and 
from tlieir lips he would hear the foolish, dread- 
ful little story without any "sorry" in it. Oh, 
what could she do to avert this ? She was safely 
in bed when tJiis question rose up to torment 
her, but she could not sleep for that persistent, 
What could she do? All at once, as she was 
turning it over in her mind for perhaps the 
twentieth time, she sprang up into a sitting pos- 
ture. What could she do ? Why, this : write a 
letter to Mr. Bigelow, and send it oBE the first 
thing in the morning. To be sure, she did not 
know how to write very well. She had learned 
to road at a very early age, and for a girl of 
eight was quite accomplished in that direction, 
But to write and express her thoughts in writing 
was something in whicli she had not much ex- 
perience. But she would do the best that she 
could, and so the nest morning she set herself 
to her task, and after much painstaking, pro- 
duced the following -. — 
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Debe Mr. BiGELOy — I hav dun somethin dret- 
ful an Mr. Michel sed he wood let me tel furst an 
I got up erly this momin to rite it befor the other 
peple sor you for I wanted to tel you how sory I 
was an that the reson I did it was becos Jingles 
braged so and sed I had never sene such a big 
wistle as he was makin an I was mad an sed I 
wood sho him a biger one an I went to get yures 
tho I new better an it wamt on the piaster but the 
windo was open an Bobby was mewin behind the 
blind to get out and I broke it tho I dident mene 
to an then I remembud wher you sed the noo 
place was, an I got in at the windo an in the closset 
an was jest comin out with the wistle wen the 
wind bangd the dore and shut me in an I coodent 
get out tho I tride and tride for the nob was broke 
of, an I thort I never wood an I got to sleep there 
an slep a long time an wen I waked up I saw a 
lite under the dore an it was Mr. Michel an he 
thort I was a burgelar furst an he let me out an 
then I thort he was a burgelar and then he took 
me home for it was very Late an oh Mr. Bigelo 
Ime so sory will you try to forgiv me an lov me 
the same, 

Yure lovin little frend 

Pussycat. 

By return mail came this reply from Mr. 
Bigelow : — 
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My deab little Fbiend, — I will try to for- 
give you and love you still the same, for I know 
that you are really sorry, aod that you will never 
want to break into anybody's house again, nor 
indeed to do anything on the sly, even to stop 
Jinglea's brag. I 'm glad you had the courage to 
confess the whole thing to me at once. If I had 
heard it first from somebody else, I dare say I 
might not have been half so willing to forgive 
you, for I dare say I might then have thought you 
wei^e not only a wicked little burglai-, but a wicked 
little burglar who was simply sorry for being 
found out, and not for the deed itself. But now 
I see that you are really sorry for what you did. 
That is the true way always, my little Pussy Cat, — 
to be sorry for doing the wrong thing, and to own 
up to it at once; and for this reason I can love 
you still the same, and still be 

Your faithful friend, 

Mask Bioelow. 
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